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Introduction 



A.Repoft to the Trusteef.of the Cgilousta GiHbenkian Foundation 
from the Chairman and Members of the Enquiry into Professional 
Training|for Drama. • ; . . 

Gentlemen : ' ' ^ ^ ^ ^ • • 

In 1972 the following request, addressed to the Calouste 
Gulbenkjan Fourtdation by three leading theatrical organisations: 

- »' ■ *" 

' The Joint Committee which we serve consists of the heads of thCg, 
principal schbpls engagedwr) training actors, and rcpr^entatives or 

>CORT arid Equity. We have also had* thp benefit of "meetings with 
the Departmentof Education and Science through the Staff Inspector 
of Drama. ' ' 

We are all greatly concerneci at the haphazard way in which so maiiy^' 
trafn for and enter the acting profession. The recent severe increase 
in unemployment coupled with the multiplication of training estab-' 
li^ments has led to a critical situation and we all feel that a siational 
ertquiry is now jneede(i. faring in mind the remarkable report,' 
' Makijig Musicians which the Foundation sponsored andsthe respect 
which it has com^andedj our Commfttee would like to subhiit a case / 
for a simiJar enquiry on * Making Actors 'j^ ^ ' y\ 
This is not an enquiry which-those engaged in the training.-dnd^ 
employment of actorsjcan really do for themselves. Ttere^jamls to' 
be an impartial' assessing body. The Govemn|ptt -iif' naturally v. 

. reluctant to undertake such an enquiry lest it should co'mmit them 
in any way-"— even morally — j by its findirigs. We therefore turn 
to your Foundation for help and Would be glad to assist, in any 
way, any body set ^H^with the Fou/d^tion's authority 

{signed) PciCT Chceicman, Comcil of Regional Theatre 

Peter Plouviez, British Actors' Eqtrity Association 
Raphael Jago, Conference of Drama Schools 

Accordingfy, you set up an' Enquiry under the Chairmanship of 
Mr Huw^ Wheldon,- which commenced work in February ^974 with 
the following term§*of reference: . . 
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^Professor John Vaizcy 
Mr John Alleh ^ 

'Lady Gasson 

Miss Judi Dench obe . 
♦Miss .Gill Gladstone 
Mf Nicky Henson; • 
Miss Thelma Holt 

*Mr, Peter Howell 

*Mr MichaerHiighes 
Jonhnian Miller 
Mr Reginald Salberg obe 



^ GOING ON TMJJvSTAGi:, 

\. To elucidat^c the fads, and to make a study^of the prcsenir |5tt>vi- 
/fori'in 13ritain for Vocational cduaition in drama, wKh parficuhir 
Aeferencc to the trajfiing available for those who/wisfi to become 

^ Js^rforming Artists on stage, television and radio, including the 
relatell fields of direction, stage Management and thcfatre tech- 
nicians, ; ' ' ^ . 

2. To bear in iriind the present disparity between the numbccs of 
those trained and employment opportunities. 3 

3. To make recommendations. 

Mr Wheldon's other professional pbligations pieant that he had to 
relirrquishTie Chairmanship in July 1974, though he has remained an 
active member of the CJqnwittte. 1 took over tfic Chairmanship 
from him in July \^^\\ tlie Enquiry was conclude^'in June 1975; and 
I now have the honour to address this R.eport to you. 

The Members of the GJ^ommitte© of Enquiry, who were invited to" 
serve in a personal capacity, were as follows: ^ 

Chairman 

Principal^of the Ceatral Scho{)l df 

Speech and Drama ' . 
Men\ber of the Arts Council of 
; Great Britain »971./74 
Actress ^ 
Drama $tudent 
Actor ^ • ^ . 

Executive Director of the Open 

Spac/ Theatre . * ^ ' 
Actor and Member of the ^Council 

of EquiO: i974/7j 
Drama Stuidpnt^ 
Director 

peneral Manager of the Salisbury 

Playhouse 
Adrtiinistratoj^ of the Oxford Play- 
house 

J^ector /^f Education, Cheshire 
bounty Council 
Managing Director of BbC Tele- 



ss Elizabeth Sweeting obe 



*Mr John Tomlinson 



Wheldor^ obe Afc 




vision 



*Mr B. 



Arts Editor of the Financial Times 



♦Mr Howell, pr MilTfcr, Mr Tomlinson and Mr Young were appointed In July 
J 974. Mr Hughes and MiiiS Sweeting in October 1974. and Miss Gladstone in 
^fovembcr 1974. 
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IN TKOUUC'TIOrsI « ' 

Mr }o\m Mortimer Q(\ Mr Michael' Llliott and Mi' Oscar Lewcn-^ 
stein were origin«lly menibers of the Comi\iitlee- Mr Mortifiierr 
resigned in November i()74» aiul. Mr Iilliott.and Mr Loao^iMein in 
Februaiw i()7f)*. ' ' ^^"^^^ " 

The Committee of Enquiry lUj^^i ftM-iiial mecpn^s aad'ScV<;Tal 
informal ones. It took oviden(?t orally, and in wrUing froni-maay 
orgimiKatioiW and individuals," asL listed in Appcndmcs A and' Ik- 
, Mcmb<y;s^thc Committee anci iW staff miij^^ 'a scries of visits to", 
drai^i training and other theatrical Vstablishmcnts. , ' 

In iltd(liflon» an Open Conference \vas held at the Shaw Theatre in 
January- i97f) at which any interested, p^^rson was able to i^Tcr views 
arfd opinions qn the mattjjrs covered by the Committee*s ternis of 
r^irrence. Over !^oo peopfc attended and a most lively discussion 
took placed ■ . 

The Committee was served (irst^'J)y Mr Donaid Stephenson as 
Secretary^ He was succeedqd in July 1974 by .Mr "Michael Bar/fCiK 
We are deejily indebted- to them,-as we afe also,to, Mr.Nick-Stadlen^VN 
Mrs Joan Maxwell-Hudson and Miss Carole fcollinSi.who'did.mUch \ 
of the essential \yorkr. Throughout the progress of the Enqwiry^he . 
s^afTof the F.oupdatiorr,-notably Mr Pef^ Brinson and Mr To,ny j 
Wraight, the Director and Assistant Director, have been Helprui in i 
every way and we thank them. Lastly, we^wouici like to t^ank thfij^ 
ofiicials of various W>diesA non-go vernmentaJ,*si6mL-governnicntal 
aad govQ^nmenta^,' who gave\js O^great deal of h^pY 
' The plan of the I^eport is sirtit5l^. It b^ju^swuh tWbackgrou^ to, 
rtie ^nqUiry anclthe trends wh ^ch w e think are apparent in the work 
that is available for actors* actrSsfc^and others in tjie theatraand 
allled*fields. This is followed by-a^ctual description^^hich topk a 
great deal of hard work,as (he situation'is a iaftrt confused one, of the 
existing system, of drama training.. We then a%k why drartta training * 
is necessary, what it should entaiJ and to what extent the present * 
-arrangements fan/ short t)f the ideal, -aifd we* go on to consider the 
problems and difficulties inherent in the present situation. Finally, 
we consider the various choices, which we^ think are open to the ^ 
drante schools, ^he profession,and to the public bodies, ahdjwe mAke 
our recommendations. ' [ . ' ' , , 

. No Com'mfttee would be s^ fooHsh as to suppose that its recom- 
.mendations will be followed^'to the tetter. But we thii\k that our 
diagnosis rests upon ^he 'best data so far made available; we*noV^ 
that we /have sought to be dispassionate and practical in bur recotn-^ 
mehdati6ns; we have pur|uW5our Enquiry both.widj^ty and deeply; 
and.we affc confident tha^ wKat have to say is the nv)st ^ceptabje 
Und econonlical way to solve the problems faced by our drama 
training system, which Has played so crucijri a* part over the yea^rs in 



Chapter J 

Background the Enquiry 



^Thc Origins of the Drama Schools 

I . The existing piij|(frij of ilranm training can be said to have started 
to emerge during th^ pcrii>d bchveen ^i^oo arid i():{<^. In nj<4 
Becrbohni Tree estabhshed liis Academy t)r i)rainatic Art and in h^K) 
he bought n house in Gower Street for the eduui(ion of tjio.sc 
wishing to enter the prorcs^ional theatre. Hi« subsequent annual 
Shakespeare season urf Uis Majesty's Theatre was overtly intended 
to*pjiovchis point that formal training wa?>^ neccRsity for'the future 
. sijrvival of the classical tradition in the tji^atrtf. In iQolf the same kind 
oC thinking l<;d iilsip Fogcrty to starHier Central School of Speech 
. Trafning and Dramalic Art in a/fcW rooms leased to her in the 
Albert Hall, find by 19^3 she had achieved the blessing and ollicial 
recognition, of London IJpivcrsity because she saw the n^eed to 
produce teachers and speech therapists as welt as practitioners in the 
art of theatre. These two schools - the only ones up to that time 
founded specifically for the training of actors - between them pro- 
vided^ much of the 'young lalent for Lilian Baylis at the Old Vic, 
when she rapidfy andjogically expanded Emma Qons's original 
concept of an opera compiiny to include a regular presentation of 
Shakespeare. It is -also of sofie refcvarice that ^t was under Lilian 
* Baylis thaf Ninette de Valois was encouraged to set up a small ballet 
group wniph ,was later .to become the Sadlers Wells Ballet with its 
o^n^raining school for dancers.* * • • 

a. After these early beginnings, there was an increasing emphasis on 
drama training iii the opera departments of music collegesr as a result 
of the need to teach singers the rudiments of acting. This new drive 
, and vitality develo^d until these departments became a trailing 
ground for actors and either achieved a parallel importance wUh 
music or split off into teparfl^c in»tilutions\ T 

3. Shortly before the Second World War there was another attempt 
. \io create a new school solely for the training of actors in the sliapc 
^ of the London Theattc Studip* which after the war became^ the Old 
/Vic Theatre School, which in turn disa^ared but left a sister school 



u I M N ( I U N I M I M A r» I 

.11 hll^lot I 111' si. ill I'l ihr ( )M \ u" \Si^uM>l in 'Ii'iiuiiMi wctc llicrp 
si.UliMCil lliMnl^houl tlu' i»llK't .Uinloimrs t\iul lollcfic. aiu! h.itl a 
ML-iintu .nit rtti'i I titu.iisin^! ^l.ulil.Uit^ I .iict jn nr^^* i^ul i<i<mi\, 
i'h/io w.is A lu w (lisrhtpnu nl in the c^^!h!t^hmcnl o! ilic ' c\|h:miijcH' 
i.tl ' Mhin>ls, wlitt'li Im%ci! Ihcir wtuk i,»nA'pcvilk plMU>*»<»plucs llic 

. .iiiil .uNiiif? .shouUI W '^^\u\\%\\ )»»inlly. llir I asl i*^, Ailutji Sthi^ol. 
tutiliiin^Vtxi lii.ui 1 iUit*v<<HKrs .ippiit.u'h in StiiHtonl 1 ast, ai\il (he 
1 )iaina ( Vntir wilh i|s I. nuipiMit iiinci pl o\ nii'(luHliiK>f?Kal ttainin>.'.. 

i 

.|. fiutav. ihi;ri' aa* i | ilianiii sclh»oK in nKMuhcislnp ol (he C'ou- 
Icri'Mci* n| |)iania Si lit)oK. qlliois lhal arc icio^niscJ as cllicicnt 
h\ \f\c Drpailnioiil o\ am! Scicnci'. plus a hosi of smaller 

tlramaaiul siafi:c sclux^ls. as \m'II as a varicly <»l ilr.un.i am! pcrforpmi^ 
f\rts courses a( uin\ critics ami oilier' nisi ilu*ihnis ori\pii\alcnl Ma(us. 
ail !)[ wliich \vc cxamuic, m dclail m Cliaplcl J. 

Clfanges in* the Theatre 

I he cliahpcs in the thca!.c*in the p;is( ^{ll-yc;trs have been anuiiii* 
the nu)si [HoloumI lliat it has ever c\'pcriencc<f. He! ore the. i<):i<»-4^» 
war. ihc'iires ui l.iMulon and the priAUiccs nichiileil. broadly 
, spc^aking. a mirnbcr of ptcsligc Instjiin/uMis where (ho classical drarjia 
was lo be seen; a lew i^^rovinci^tK repertory ificad'es ^^rmiding a 
variety ol piays; tlie West I nd ihca-lres;' rejxTti^ry theatres anil music 
halKi and a large number oKU^uriiig ht^uscs uhich look productiims 
i)l/\Vesl I ml successes Jo regional audiences. During and after the 
't '} ^^'V ^T)Any tlieatre*^ and nuhic hal],s were cU^scil. ciintin.uing 
a pri«.'ess which had begirn uithv i|u'<''s whtn many ot them had Heen 
ciMWcrlcd into cnieniiis. I he\^i^^»lsp ;u thisjimea limiteil 'tmount : 
i)t liriima on fitdio; the beginnin^v of lelcyasioh. a;id' ii gro\ung^ 
British tilni industiry. . ' " v^ 

b. By the ciid of the war, the OKI Vfc \V;ls seen as an embryonic 
\natJonal theatre '.in Lmuior). In the provinces the Council the 
-Mineiuiragement of Music the ATts (subsequently the Arts 

*^\nincil of^Cireat Britainjl^ had established^ subsidised repertory 
theatre ah^ij' the lines now tamiliar.. But since that time substantial 
changes liave]iaken place, l here are now three mnjor television 
channels w1uL*li 4>Ctwa:n them show a great deal of drama. W hile 
these employ for each inenvber of itie audiphce' far feweh actors than 
any live perfiKMiance wouKl. the tt^talsimoi^ of drama seen by the 
"average Britten is n^w^aqy- times* what it has ever been, and this, 
television activity pncwides a substantial volume of emplt^yment for 
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^A^CKGROUND Td The ENQUIRY 

professional actors. Similarly>in radio there are in London seven 
major radio channels - thougl^ on twp^ere is no drama, and on 
another-two little 50 far - and in most provincial cities there are 
several radio channels. "PeHiaps the most significant cliange of all 
. has been the development during Ihe last five to ten years of fringe 
, theatre. Approximately 25% of working actOrs are now engaged in 
this area, operating largely -outside the conventional framework of 
theatre buildings ^nd taking their work directly to j)eople who have 
previously had little interest in the established theatre. ^ 



7, The resi/it of these changes is that, within a few years of completing 
their training, young aett>rs will find that they have had tp adapt to 
the different demands of working in at least several,/amd perhaps allr, 
of the following situations - lelevision, radip, films, repertory theatrej 
the 'West- End, 1rheatre-in-the-round, theatre in pub^, in the Street, 
in1:lubs, tj^eatre-in-education. And the' roles that* they have had to 
play may have embraced not only the classics and new plays of a 
conventional sort, but also theajre of the ^bs^rd, of cruelty^^of alien- 
ation, nriinrie and imprcfvisation. We live in an age Where the opportun- 
ities, which Mhe theatre offers to thosfe wBo work* in it, are niore 
diverse and more challenging thaafevfe; before. 

8. The consequence has been -an emphasis up9ji acting, as a career 
and a^'a profession, with an accompanying empnasis upon prepara- 
tioit it ;^nd the determitiatioh to create conditions within the 
actings-profession ^yhich are not hbtabfy worse than, although in the 
nature of the case they are necessarily different from, the working 
conditions which prevail jn other professions. This is a central fact 
of pur EnqiiSryC It is allied to another/ \ 



9!\;Miere has been in the last 26 years ar very substantial increase in 
the proportion of tjjj^opulation which passes thrpugh a full secon- 
dary schoj^l^curfictSlum^into higher education. Agdin, the actor who 
leaves school at 16 and goes straight on the stage is becoming as rare 
as the lawyer who leaves school at 16 and goes straight into a solici- 
tor's office. locreasingly, actors and actresses are drawn from higher 
and further education. This has changed the character oCthe younger 
part of the acting prefession, and it has meant that the requirements 
in the future, which the profession lays upon both those who seek 
to traig it and upon those who employ it, have notably altered. The 
modern actor, in formal terms, is an educated person. 
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GOING ON t HE STAGE ' 

Actors and Their Jobs 

10. An aoEbr* enters the profession for a variety of different reasons 
and in a variety of different ways. He may have attended a stage 
school as a child and grown into the role; amateur productions, at 
school or university may have persuaded him to take up acting as a 
career; or he may simply ^have always wanted an actor. But ^ 

^once the desire to go on the stage has been coiiI|Hk, the would-be 
actor is not easily diverted, even into ancillary brancnes of the theatre, " 
so that there exists an abundance of actors, many of whom are 
seriously underemployed, alongside a dearth of theatre technicians, 
craftsmen and stage managers. 

11. Some bf,the reasons fo^^tte overcrowding of the profession are 
obyious, Acting is, theoretically at least, a very attractive job com- 

^pared with tlie means by which most workers have^ to earn their 
living. The well-piiblicised and often exaggerated earnings of a very 
small numbfer of star performers give^an added incentive to the young 
person who believes he has talent and is prepared U) * chance his arm 
For others, the attraction is that of following an a^istic career,* which 
m<iy have.bee^n stimulated by the greater interest in the arts that goes 
with rising standar,ds of education. Whatever the reason, the fact 
that for most performers the reality is not fame and fortune but bare 
.subsistence is not S0( off-putting as might" be the case elsewhere. 
Failure is a statistical probability and thus no personal reflection upon 
those who suffer it. ' . 

12. There is therefore, a continuing pressure on an already over- 
crowded profession from people outside anxious to get in. This is 
the situation that has led Equity, the actors' trade union, to take 
steps to restrict entry and control employment. Equity has evolved ' 
d system of controls, which combines control over entry into the 
profession (through membershijf qualifications) with control over 
employment (through casting agreements and quotas). The system 
has evolved in the following way: 

13. In 1945, it was^ggested that only graduates of ' certain acad- 
emies ' should be admitted into the profession. This policy was 
rejected by the Equity membership. A majority said that the pro- 
fession could only flourish artistica'lly if there was a constant flow of 
new talent, and, as the drama schools were then onl>wopen to fee- 

•To avoid misunderstanding we would like to make it clear that as a matter of 
convenience we use the term 'actor' to include both sexes. 

14 
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• BACKGROUND TO THE ENQUIRY .v 

paying students, any preference shoWTntp them would be manifestly 
undesirable. .In 1951, a pilot scheme 'was'advocated by an Equity 
Council sub-committee, whereby, in the straight theatre where union 
shops existed, all actors would be requ^d to b'^ qualified by means' 
of a giver^period of^tr^ining. Thjs,. it was stiggested, should either 
consist of 52 weeipfcxperience as a , working student in a repertory 
company, or a full course of training at'an 'approved' drama 
school. It was alst^ suggested thW'52 weeks in an6ther field of the' 
. profession, together with 52 wedts of ' apprenticeship ' in a special 
compahy, or repertory .theatreJivould be ac^feptable. This prpposal 
was rejected^iijby the Equity Cgjfincil for a ^mber of reasons. They 
stfid'that the craft of acting could not be ilarned by wAy^of appren- 
ticeship as might be possible ifi the case of a bricklayer; 'the system 
would be open to abuse and anomalies; Equity coifld not and should 
not undertake the responsibility of approving drama schools; and 
anyway, there was' no gukra^ntee that such a scheme wOuld reduce 
entry into the profession. . • 

14. Further efforts were made by various section\of the Equity 
membership to secure some measure x)f control of entry, but these 
were consistently opposed by the CourTcil until the late 1960's. Then, 
with some reluctance,, it was agreed to seek casting agreements with 
.the employers.- This, reluctance was due largely to an objection by 
actors to lixnitiiig in any way the artistically^reative process or placing 
"limitations on artistip freedom by preventing th© inflow of new talent 
which was essential for the future well-being of the profession. It was 
also argued by those who opposed control of entry tHat there should 

r be no inhibition upon an employer engaging perforiQers who had 
received full and proper training for the wgrk they wantfethto do. It 
was considered^both-unfair and unreasonable to place obstacles in 
their path. Equity overcame its reluctance because of its redognition 
of the harsh economic realities facing-its menibers and the realisation 
that total freedoisv of entry was detrimental, to the professional 
interests, even the i^tistic interests, of its members. Probably, the 

, overriding factor in ri^ching this conclusion was Equity's belief that 
more and more performers of proven talent and exp^ence, who 

Y were undoubtedly of potential value to the theatre; were bSlpg driven *• 

' . out of the profession because oPovercrowding. The Equity Council 
was therefore faced with a stark choice: to impose restrictions which 
coujO conceivably prevent a potential genius from getting into the 
profession; or the continuation of a form of anarchy. in employnjent 
^ — which drove people of obvioustalent out oTthe business because tney 
could not afford to remain within it. 
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15. Thus it .was that Equity reached agreement with the employers 
in resplect of casting, in different sections of tlie Theatre, Films and 
Television. In tfieir mildest form, ^tfiese casting agreements obU^ed 
the employer to make the litmp&t effort/to cast productions from 
existing professional performera^^ seeking to intro^duce* new- 
comers. It was^made clear that 11ife%final r^sponsibifity, for selection^ 
remained with the enriployer, whojcbuld ultimately oveifride Equity's 
objedtions, The effect of these ^grefements, h(jy|(ever, has been that 

• the casual introduction of ne^ycomers has been considerably "reduced. 
A quo^ for thC introduction of 250 newconridt*s. a year into repertory 
^eatres and children's theatre Nyas also agfeed and ftie system has > 
been further strengthened as far as television corhnrierfcials are con- 
cerned by an agreement arrived at in 1974 with the Iftetitute of. 
Practitioners^ in Advertisings and the Advertising Film Pi-oducers 
As60ciatj|p ^ . •^^ 

16. Nevertheless,^Equity still feels gre^t coh^enn at the overcrowding 
in the profession, which results in underemployment 'and, in ifs view, 
underpayment for the mafjority of its members, fhough pdy ha^ 
slightly improved with the increased nffhimum Wages negotiated 6yy 
the Union Ijst year.. . \, 

1 7«,Sample^rvey<c6h the Enquiry into Equity provTsional ' 

membeNiip api5ncations* in 1971 and 1973 show th^t, out of a total ' 
(of approximately 500 actor entrants in each year, nearly 40% were 
trained at drama schools in^en^bership of the Conference of Drama 
Schools (CPSX 30% at other drama schools, 15% at either l/niver- 
sity Drama Departments or Colleges of Education, and 5 %.ov.erseas. 
The remaining 10% of a -few university graduates who . 

did not go to^dramalflHwofeis those who had no formaVtraining 
or for whom no infornSlBPfas available. It is important however, 
to put these statistics in\context. Although the CDS gradimtes 
account for only 40%vof the total actor entrants, they represent 
a'pproximately 80% of those goin^ into subsidised and commercial 
regional theatre and children's theatre (that is, those areas where tne • 
Equity ,quota system. applies). \ ' ' 

18. The surveys also show tliat, of the different routes into the pro- 
fession, the commonesf are -repertory theatre;, tours and seasons, and 
television/radio. Films, television commercials' and stage manage- ^ 

ment account for most of the remainder (although since March 1974*** 
.. 

♦The percentages should be taten as approximations only. On account of certain 
ambiguities in the Equity provisional membersfup^pplication forms, it is difficult 
to arrive at an exact definitiohjpf actor entrapf^s. 
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entry into^ the profession via TV commercials has been virtuall^^- 
* . stopped)^ with Th|||pe-in-Educati6n providing an additional entry' 
"route for gradu^ti^f UnitfersitY and College of Education drama ^ 
departments. fThc.riiairi entry routes for tKose without any formal 
trainingTwere television commercials, stage managenieHt and tele- 
vision walk-on contracts., the total numbed of new entrants into 
Equity in both years were 2652 (1-971) and 2512 (1973). Actor entrants 
- therefore, accoun^ for a little over a fifth of the total, another fifth . 
are diorus boys and girls in summer showy and pantoniimes, a tlurd 
art clubhand ca^ret artistes and the remainder are accounted for 
niainl)^ by opera; baljet,. circuses and miscellaneous activities of one 
kindfor another, where there are better employment opportunities. 

Ip. It is extremeljl' difficult to arrive a/ an-^ccurate Aieasurement of 
^nennLployment in the a^i^ng profession. To be'gin with there is a 
conceptual difficulty about v^hat 'constitutes unemployment for ton 
actor. Acting is a profession with a high proportion of woniejl m|it, 
a high proportion of ybung people who may nbt yet have qualified for 
, unemployment b^efit, and it is highly seasonal. These'are th^te 
categories for whom unemployment figures are notoriously unreli- 
.aW ' t . s 

. ^ ■ X / " > 

20. Moreover, the work is spasmodic, in the sense that for a success- 
ful actdr the ariiount of time spont actuafiy working iivth^ course of 

. Jhe year is almost bound to be less than the total Jfanber of working 
days worked by somebody in an office or industrial job. The income 
has Qf course to be spread over a whold year. Earnings per contract 
may be high while the contract endure§, but the earnings have to 
cover a longer period. In additipn,|there is a substantial fringe of th^ 
acting professiorf who might be termed actors more by aspiration > 
than by experience, in the sense that tHeir principal source'of income 
is derived from'other jobs which they have taken iri^order to ^ fill in ' 
time until4|ie right job on the stage comes along. .For many of thee 
it never comes and they just drift out of the profession. Othert, 
particularly married wdfien, have really given up any intention of . 
returning to the stage, buttkeep up their Equity membership for a^ 
variety>of reasons. ' 

21. To achieve a completely reliable picture (Ijf employjment among 
actors it would b^ necessai^ to carry out personal -infcryiews with 
a systematic pto^ability sample, taking ^rnings and^days worked, 
both in the pr^zff^sionand outside it, fully tnto acc6unt. Rejgirettably, ' 
such a survej^ was beyond the capability of this Enquiry, but we 
believe that it would contribute greatly to a better understanding of 

■ ■ • ■ ■ >'i 
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the problems and hardshjp/aced by ac^prs unable to fin^l work within 
the profession.* We therefore, recommend that the Department of 
Employment and'^ the' Oflfce of Population Censuses and Surveys 
should regularly enquire into unemployment in the acting and other 
artistic professions, which gives rise to serious problems, both to 
those engaged in them and to those who benefit froni their work. 

22. We are Satisfied from our Enquiry that substantial unemploy- 
ment exists, thougli it is probably . not as great as^some figures have 
led people to .suppose. Further than that we cannot^.present go, 
e^^cept to sa/ that we formed tlie view, on the basis of tha evidence 
put before us, that actors trained at-the leading drama schools get 
more and better jobs ^ average than untrained actors or thx)se . 
turned out by the less well-known trau\ing establishments. In other 
vC^ords^in^an occupation where unemployment is endemic, we do not 
believe'^thatjtis primarily concentrated among those who have passed 
through theJbading drama schools. , - t - 



> * \ 
^ . - V 

* A survey of employment and earnings of Equity members was carried putby the 
Union in 1 97 1 . This survey showed that 40 % of the sample-had been unemployed 
for a median period of 13 weeks ''and <hat 32% had done temporary work, 
ranging widely from grave-digging to modelling. However, this survey was con- 
ducted by meahs of self-completion questionnaires addressed to the entire mem- 
bership of Equity'(23,ooo), of which 4,819 were returned. The sample was there- 
fore self-selecting and not fully representative. It would be useful if Equity could 
seek official assistance in clarifying the nature of the statistics that would more , 
accurately reflect the true employment position. 
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Chapter 2 
The Existing System of Ti-aining 



23. The first task given to by the Enquiry's Terras of Refei-ence 
.was • To elucidate the facts and make a study of the present provision 
iri Brifkin for vocational education in drama In practice this tisk 
proved more complicated than appeared likely at first sight. It has 
already been pointed out that the new entrants into Equity under tlie 
broad heading of actors come from a wide variety of educational 
(and non-educational) backgrounds/ This is in sharp contrast to 
the extreme position in such East-European countries as Romania, 
wher5 all actors have to train et one state-controlled drama school, 
and is a reflection of two facts fundamental to ati understanding of 
the British system of drama traiining. First, neither the acting pro- 
fession nor its trade union. Equity, requires of its members ai^y formal 
educational qualifications, whether academic or vocational. There 
is no compulsion fc^A would-be actor to seek professional training 
and in theory the ^Hkalification needed is the Ibility to persuade 
potential employe|B|R he is worth employing. Second, largely as 
a result of historicaTaccident, there is no single drama training 
institution or class of institutions, which has a monopoly of, or eVen 
plays a predoiU'Oant part in, the business of training actors. Unlike 
art colleges, which, ever since the Great Exhibition of 1 851 have grown , 
lip under the ai^^Pices of the public education system, drama ^chool? 
have emerged response to c^nging needs in' the profession, 
almost entirely in the independent sector. With one or two exceptions, 
neither the; government nor the acting, profession has evei^accepted 
responsibility for proyfding drama training nqr, a fortiorU for setting - 
minimum standards, validating institutions as competent to train 
actors, or coijipiling statistical information. 

24. As a result* the Process oi ling where actors come from is 
necessarily diffused. Whereas an enquiry into the training of do<jors 
would look at medical schools, an enquiry into the training of 
teac^jers at colleges of education and an enquiry into training*artists 
at art colleges, an enqujry into training actors must look not only at 
drama schobis which exist specificalty to train actors, but also at 
institutions which do^ot see their major or even their minor functions 
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as trainin^actors, but some of whose graduates none iho, less end up 
on the stage. The situation is'furthe^ Qomplitated.by the fact that, 
bdtwcen them, some, of these othei^ institutions provid^ a w^xy m^e 
spectrum of courses in drap*e-orientated subjects which, although 
nrn vrrn tifMy^jT ^^contj u^ element ol' practical work/* In 

particular, university drpjoS/ departments sorietimes use-pfectical 
classes as an approach(^ the academic analysis o/* the tnfeatre and 
drama history, and colleges *of education (teacjjer training colleges) 
'require students to do some practical exerciaes^is a way bf] . improving 
their teSWaing technig^ues and undefstgnding the nature oif the art. * 

25. At this stage an important point must be ma^e. Paradoxically 
Yhost of the courses which^ihvolve drama ^litUead tf recognised 
degrees or diplomas in the higher education system are not iirtended 
primarily a's vocational training, .whereas most of the i vocational 
drama schools, even in the^ Conference' of Drama Schools, either^; 
award no^diplbma or degree, or el|< award diolom^LS which are not' 
recognised by Equity or.tKeatre managenjent a^ having special vocat-* 

' ional status, or by theDepartment bf Education ^nd Science ashavi^fe^ 
-firsf degree, or ^"y otner 3taUis. ' ■ 

26. ! In -short, a nuifvber^ejf different paths lead t§ a'career-^in the; 
theatre^, no single' one of which guarantees employment— or even 

.special aecess. to employment- at the end< Oradiiates^of all trairiipg 

Jstitu4ions referred to below, and graduates of none, conripete on 
e open market both for jobs and for^ membership pf Equity. The 
ily constraint, which is not related- Jo ^educational background, is 
e quota system and the various manag^ent agreements negotiated 
by Equity to which referencC'has bepn niade in the previous Chapter. 

27. In the context of these general reservations^r it niay seem sur- 
prising that the larger part of an account of the present system of 

' 'drama training shoujd be taken up in a description' bf one partfcular 
eroup of institutions -ahe Conference of Drama Schools. The ex- 
planation is to be fouffd partly in pie employment statistics mentioned 
in the previous chapter which show that they prpvjd& about 80% of 
the actor entrants who get jobs in commercial and non-commercial 
regional theatre, and children's theatre.jThese statisfics are supported 
by the fact that about 8^ of CDS gr/duates get Equity cards (and, 
by implicatfon,Jobs) \vithin threq months of graduation (see Appendix 
C). Moreover, although exact figures are very difficult to assess, it 
is the impression of many people who submitted' evidence that this 
very^higl^ CDS employment ratio actually increases after five to 
seven years, which is the time during an actor's career that his staying 
po;j^ver is most severely tested. But the importance of the CDS in the 
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drama training system is measured not only by employment statistics. 
Quite simply' the CDS represents the core of fi^l-time vocational 
• drama schools recognised by the profession and the students as the 
• ^ tprincipa%:entre of drama training. While it is emphasised that no-^ 
judgements are intended of individual schools either inside or out- 
side the CDS, it is clear that likTm this area tAat the buljc of serious 
' drania training takes place. When we^o come to answer t-^d question,- 
' Is drama training necessary A^nd, ' C^it be improved? ' ~ it is 
chiefly to these schools that, we^efer. \ | 

28. Jhe following ire th^^ain cj^ which * 
actors emerged ^ j / . y 

r. CDS afl4 scKeols of snuilj^r standing. * ^ 

2. Other vocational /^ffaming (non-CDS drama^ schools, private 
teachers and stag/'^ schopis). 

3. Non-vpcationaJ^^afhing (imivCTsity drama departments, colleges 
of education, poiy^chnics and colleges of further education). 

It is convenient b Jofok at categories 2 and 3 first.' (A list of th^ 
instixutij/s in eachVategory is given in Appendix^D). ^ 

■'' 7. .'- /■••■■ • . ' ■ .. • 

/^NcjnWca^bhal Training ' "\ ' \ • 

(University Drama Departments, Colleges of Education, 
Polytechnics and Colleges^of Further, Education) 

29. WheK^onsideffftgnhis^area'it isf neces§ar^ to liear in mind two 
iniportant facts. First, far-rdaching changes are taking place in 
wrCn sector, which will have /a considerable impaetpn future trends 
in drama education. Secondly, although all three provide the 
country with a valuable anfi wide ranging selection of courses 
relating in one way or another to drama, they have in comrtion* 
and will continue'to have in common this vital characteristic: that 
.they do not and are not intended to provide vocational dvdimsi training. 

^ will be seen b^ow, each includes an element of practical work in ' 
its curriculum an^ each historically has produced a certain number 
of professional actors. But it is vital to any. understanding both of 
the p(resent set-up and more importantly of the likely future develop- - 
ment of drama training, to keep this distinction absolutely clear and 
in the forefront of one's mind, if confusion is to be avoided. 

30. While it is difitciilt to predict exactly at what point the present 
evolution of the higher education system will come to rest, this much 
at least seems clear. As drama becomes more and more accepted asj^ 
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a subject in its own right in seioriliary schools, sb more and more. 
,vstudent^ will leave school interested in pursuing the stucjy of, the 
subject at de.gree level. To cafer for this increasing demand, there 
'm5y well be an expansion in the nunibe'rs of sHidents reading 
* the^re arts courses at university drama departments. The^e courses, 
whitih will apply the same apad^mic criteria of assessment a\id selec- 
tion as, say, history or language courses, will lea(J. to BA'sand it will 
become as much a matter of routine for^ivil serVarfts, lawyers, acad- 
emics and'teachers to have read theatre arts at uni^ersily as philosophy 
or Engtish. y , - % 

31. the Colfeges /f Education are being r^ijlically .altered. Few will 
survive as institutions devoted solely to the training of teachers.. 
Most will merge with other institutipns of Higher Education^dy- 
technics. Colleges of Further Education oMJniversities) and iR test, 
will -diversify their activities so-as to ijRome fieneral Colleges of 
Higher Education working up to degip level, in which the training* 
of teachqrs will only play a part. Onelof the major consequences of 

• ^hrs re-organisation is likely to be the kcquisition by polytechnics of 

• thriving college of education drama^epartments and* a generafi 
/ . increase in Ihc demand f6r theatre arts courses. Afready the Council 

. for National Academic "Awards (CNAA) have set up a Creatiye.and 
Performing Arts Panel to validate these new courses** What is crucial 
to -bear, in mirfd is that although this 3evelopment is greatly to be 
welcomed -for tlxe contribution it wiJl make to ihcreasihg ioformed 
inteffcst in drama, it not in anjos^y be apart olS^e future pattern 
' .of vocational training. The model of th^e furth^p-eatrsa^on theatre 
^irfs courses will be that of the univeKity dr^a deparmients' BA 
rather than the vocational training protided/oy the drani^^^schools. 

^32: The relevance of these changes in Vhe higher education system, 
'"^s^o the future of drama training is not thtt Vmiversity andpolyte(^hnic 
^^ama departments will provide arterriattvesHe-the vocational drama 
'^^schools, but that they are likely to supfly thent^ith an ijicreasing 
number of post-graduate students who ^ant ^o becomCj professional 
actors. ^ 



University .Drama Depaitments 

33. Seven universities irl Bfitain 
award fipst dejgrees in drama - 
land and one in Wales. Three 
eitner^alone or with another su 
anott^er subject. Less specialised 



hav^ 
'are 



drama departments which 
h England, and one in Scot- 
th4i/ degree courses can be tak^ 
Four have to be taken with 
y of brama may also be includejd 



in other degree courses at most-of thes| universities and -yso all 
Newcastle, ^berdeen apd Lancaster. 
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34. AM of these courSes are acadehiic arts degree courses. Auhongh 
many of them provide opportunities for practical jvork, they are also 
pared to the study, of dramatic theory and criticism, and tile litera- * 
ture'and history of the theatre. The basic difference between a uni- 
versitydrama department and a drania school is that the formej^offers 

a general background course in both, the aiialysis^ndpractk^of the 
theatrej-^whereas the latter provides a specialised vocational training. 
FrAn the poim of view of the student, th^<ft^actions of.a university 
/drama department (ratios df ^applications to i?laces^afe a^ high as 
37*0 \^ threefold. Mandaftry grants are available* career options 
can be kept open, and the student emerges with a university degree! . 
'^ In practice, only a rranority pf students do actually go int6 the theatre. 
Of-t'he foifr departments cativas^ed. although the largest number of 
^adUates w^t into teaching of sorfie sort and a large number went 
into jobs in^orvii^g' social uses af drama, Only io%, 15%, 20% and , 
30^0 respectively got j<||js in the theatre, including directors and 
.designers as well^as Actors. Iti absolute terms this may mean no more 
» th^ two 6r threVactors'from any given 'university per year, and it is 
. for that reason th||j^^include university drama departmentsainder 
the. nbnrvocatiemal hewing. • ' ' % 

35. Although any^n€-^an name distjoguished actors wljio- went 
straight Trom university jto' the West-End - and .thek is agreement 
that the universities are oapable of Injecting, intellectual vitality into 
tke living theatre - the^ads of the drama departments are them- 
selves the &;sLlQifls^t tlTaf-universiti are not intended to sub- 
stitutcp for/or in .competit^^^ with drama schcrols. On the contrary, 
grad)>ates thinking of becoming actors are strongly recommended, t 
/tcrgo oh to as^rahia* school before entering the profession, and twa 
university departments h^ave strong, informal links with two draipa 
schools to whom they sehd a trickle of graduates, indeed oile pf tShfe 
conceri^^f fieads ^f dram^ldepartments is . to; encourage the pro- 
vision! ofspecially shortened post-graduate courses at drama schools 
which would discourage graduates from trying to gp straight from 
•university onto the employment market. Paradoxically the university 
drawia departments tend fo have mpre; lavish facilities - including • 
such things as TV equipm^^pran^ modern theatres - than many of . 
the drama schools. But as one head of demrtment put it: * The course 
w^provide is not regarded in any senstfras an altematiye t\M^ quali- 
fying, vocational course at a dram^ school, although it may well 
serve the student as an excellent preparation for such a coufse.' 

36. It is necessary at this point to refer to the old established societies 
at Oxford a^d Cambri^le - OUDS, the AT)C, the Footlights, the 
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Marlowe Society, and thje ETC -^wl^ch, withjother*smal/er groups,- » 
have over the years produced a number 9f the nation's best-' 
^ l«io>vn actors and directors. For many undergraduates Oxford and 
Camlpridge offer aimo&l ideal conditijj^s^for serious v/ork in drama, 
, with theatres, techn^CSnfeflL semi-professional directors and national 
; - cH^cs, all contributing jo environment ideally suited to fostering . 
^origin^l and exciting wch-fc. They still benefi,t froni.a steady tradition * 
which springs frdln the revival of draiffi in the late nineteenth and . 
. early tvyentilth centuries,' which made the ancient universities centres 
of sefious dr^ma while the London stag^^was at its most commercial. 
In addition to. thiVtr^d^tion, hbweyer, mmy of the'successors to.the " 
highly educateci.and talented actors and actresses who have cOnie 
from Oxford ahd, Cambridge' in the past are now to.be found in the 
Bo (0 so. ujther universities or colleges which'increasingly adopt an 
attitude.ofencouragementtotheir students' extra-curricular activities., ' 
, Although a few of these graduates go straight oh to the stage and ' 
probably alwiy5^^:do so, itM^re'antf rnor^ of these young men and 
women, now seek^ofessid|ial drama training when the^ leave uni- 
/ versity and this is a trend which we whole-heartedly welcome and 
strongly recommend the lifSma schools to take intg account in their 
Y ^ ' future ^fanning. \' ' - 

■ 37- Ten universities ^© Appendix . D) offer post-graduate courses ^' 

"^"^a. These v^ry fi-oiti o'tejo two years in length and level to " 
iPhil, Diploma or CciTmcate in,varfous aspects^of drama 
studies Iftd theatr^^rls. These are exclusively academic^and contain ^ 
nt>;.jyocatimiaJ I element. v ^ • , 

Cblleges of Education r.,/^ . \ 

38. Ib the great prifhary school revoluttoifi'^fjlirfisi 40 years, drama ( 
and movement have played an important r^e. Since 1945 growing / 
number? of secondary schools have come to apijreciate and exploit / 
the educational potential of dram^^^ as a subject, as a way of inter- 
relating subjects, an|d*a£ a way of developing the self-confidence and 
self-discipline of cl^iyfen. the colleges of e4ucation which train 
teachers have given the educational aspects of drafna an increasing 
prominence in their curricula and in ccmseayeiTCe>drama has been 
taught with increasing seriousness-and pc^ssional^m ift schools. 
In- the curricula pf the, comprehensive ^hools especially, creativ^ ' 
arts depjkrtments offering options in mu^c, (kneifffe, tirama and the .' 
visual ^rts play a central part. . 

39. Of the 160-odd colleges of education in the cauntry rhugys^ ab?ut 
one half offered drama courses of one kind or another andafeoutone 
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third .offered; drama as a m^in course? These courses Jaslcd three 
years, or four years for^slud'cnts taking a^'Bachelof of Educallorj, 
Degree. JFor post-graduates, tlTS course \Vas one year. AM these 

"xrourses Ira to qualified teacher sialiffas rc?fcogiiised by the DES and 
to entTtlcmeht to BurnlHyTj^jca|e^ salary: three uni- 

versities awafd diplomas and ^rtiflcates for \ira ma courses for 

^eachei^s. ' / : - , ^ ' ' ^ 

40. The various drama dej^rtment|jin colleges of education enjoy 
a considerable tfjfgree of autonomy, Juid courses vaTy. Most ^la-* 
buses, however; incllide work under wcpfoHowing Tiea^fings: ^ 

(a) History of Drama and tfie^DevelopmenVg^e Theatre. 

(b) Critical Work - e.g.?" jConcepls of Tra|edy \ audi^ce psy- 
eh6k)gy.^ ' * . \ ' A , • ...^^ 

<c) PracticaKWofk in Theatre Arts. ' " . 

(d) Drama and Art of Acting - e.g. mime, movement and impro- 
visatipn. , V: 

(e) -Study-of Contemporary .ptofesional Theatre, Film, Television , 
an|d Radio. * t 

(f>! Drama with, by and for Children an3 Young People - the pro- 
* jfej^^i^^^p^t of the subjecJl i^l the cla^sroopi situation. 

•41. As colleges of education take*^ theif place in the reformed 
. higher education system, the availability of drama options vfi various 
corfrf)inations may well be greater for fnany more students than ever 
before. A fe\5p(iualified teachers find their >yay onto Equity^ books, 
but thp^majority^of these go into/Thcatre-in-Educatien, w/iich is 'a 
comparatively new field, of grea/potential influence/for tlic^theatre' 
as a whole, spanning the theatrical and educatioifal worlo^ The 
majoritypf trained teachep teach in primarj/j^jKl secondary scru^ols 
and thereby play an important jpart in creafmg the general interesf;- 
in.dranfia which ultimately fuej^Tthe vast network of amateur drama, 
q^ates the audiences for professional drama, l^nd,also inspires some 
people to become actors themselves. TSje number of colleges of edu- 
cation graduates who join the staffs tJf drama schopis is very smafl, 
syipe mo§t drama schooh colnsider it vital to take their staff frdm the 
ranks of practising icl^ors a/ici fl^rectors. " 

t'olytechiiics and CoIIeges-^of further EddEation ^« 

42. .Twp drama schools in the CDS' which starred out as .privatP 
"schools in the independent educatiohial s^ctoV 'have* -eflter^id the'* 
system of further education partly in order to secure their financial 
future. One became part of a polytechnic(Manchester) and the other 

■ ■ s/ ■ . ' 
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a * monolcchnic \ a single-craft institution'grant-aided by the Inner/ 
London Education Authorityc.( Central School of Speecfh and Dramas 
In the general reshaping of- teacher education, a number of poly- 
teclfiriic^ will acquire college of education drama departments, and 



as a result there wiU fec a 



courses will Tit)i'Be vocati 
firmed this as governme 



considerable number of polytechnic drama 



courses iji the next fpw y^ar^. It has already been ^tated that thes^ ) 
lonal and a DES circular I,ias recently co43-v^ 
t poJicy. . 



43. In quite a diffefttajeaguc, but technically in the same category, 
some fifteen technical coileges^havc set up one or two year coa'rses.in ^ 
drama (see Appendix D). Witereas the Centr;il School and Manches- 
ter Polytechnic are fuUy'vQJcltibnal drama schools, the courses offered 
at these' 15 colleges are^lign^ctwith general advanced secondary 
level educati*)n and in some casEj5nlj|t,,one Ulird of the first year is 
devoted to speech and drama, l^ii^^rfre intended to awaken ; 
nurture an interest in the theatre, ratipjyha^ to prepare studefitsTorV 
a career on the stage, and the numberafgl^duates employed as actors 
is negligible. As has been fiointed out, the whole system of further 
cducationi> being radically re-structured at the prQ?iC.nV'^me, "and 
the colleges listed in the Ajppendix will (for the most parO'be Jrierged 
with, other colleges. * : ^ ' • . 

Vocational Training , . V ^ / 

Stage Schools 

44. There are no stage schools in the public sector of education w:ith 
the result thatsjj«finitibns are as elusive^^as statistics. Ih the private ^ 
sector 'there are. a^' few weJl-established stage schools, such as the 
Barbara Speake^ afid Itali»*Conti, which have a separate role in the , 
overall pattern of dr^ma training. Their stated aim is to provide for ^ 
children, WitKacting ambitions a full time geoerhl education mixed 

^ ih^With specialrst training in the various actiiig skills. Thcentry age 
is normally between 8 and 13 and students leave at the age ,of,i6. 
Lessmis in non-drama subjects at:e arranged as at nornAl secondary 
school, and full time teachers prepare students for a rjjiige of exam- 
inations up to ' G ' level. Some of these schools als^ act as' agencies 
for the employment of children and young people irt the theatre, 
films and television and it is in thif area, rather than in the field of 
adult employment, that the stage school link up with the professional^ : 
theatre. f ' v ' . 

45. Stage schools naturally play a less important role in di^m^^ 
ttaining th^n Lheil- equivaldnts in the field of dance or music wriere 
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fcchnical training must be studied at an earlier age. Nevertheless,^ 
so long as they do not see themselves as alternatives to the- drama 
schools, there is no reason iii theory why stage schools shoulcf not 
provide a useful service by preparing students for further training 
and also by acting as a sorting base in which children can find out 
how much they really want to go on the stage while keeping other 
options (in the form of * O ' levels) still open. 

^ 46. In pt;actice, however, various sections of the profession appear 
to have grave reservations about some individual stage schools and 
the way in which control over them is exercised. The propriety of 
combining profit-making employment agencies with the running of 
a schbol causes a certain amount of uneasiness, and doubts have be^n 
raised as to the standard of non-drama teaching in these schools. 
Some witnesses went'So far as to allege that in some schools pupils 
are in practice often left with no alternative but to try to enter the 
acting profession even if they lose interest because they find themselves 
without sufficient academic qualification for other jobs. The legal 
position is that stage schools providing full-time for five or more 
children of compulsory school age and setting out to give a general 
education combined with drama training would probably satisfy the 
definition of an independent school and must in that case register 
with the DES under Part III ofijjie Education Act,i944. Registration 
involves inspection from time to time and the requirement to satisfy 
certain standards; failure to do so can lead to a notice of complaint 
and possibly to closure. As legislation stands at present, the DES i$ 
obliged to register any independent school if an application is sub- 
mitted - unless it has previously been registered and the subject of a 
closure order. Responsibility for registering the employment agency 
function lies with the local authorities. In view of the fact that this 

' is clearly a complicated and sensitive area, we believe that it is in the 
interests of the good stage schools that there should be a detailed 

••examination of the role of stage schools within the drama training 
system, and we' include this among our recommendations, 

47. In addition to the established stage schools, there is a prolifer- 
ation of schools Vvith lesser ambitions and facilities, whose purpose, 
is to provide for any interested child, irrespective of talent, basic 
training in drama. These often take the form of Saturday morning 
lessons ajad are exclusively '.drama academies ' in the sense that they 
do not aim to'provide an all-round academic education as well. 

Non-CDS , Drama Schools and Private Teachers 

48, Of all the institutions connected with drama training, this cate- 
gory is the most elusive. Apart from the elementary health and fire 
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safety regulations, the government plapes no obstacle in the path of 
any individual who decides either to set up an * academy of dramatic 
art ' or to set himself up as a private tutor. There is no agency res- 
ponsible for licencing or vahdating such^choqU and teachers. Con- 
sequently, there is no way of establishing- JiOw many of them exist, 
what their professional standards arc, or3how many students they 
attract. One drama school outside the CDS - Mountview Theatre 
School^ is formally recognised by "the DES»as art efficient institution 
of further education and a further seven are referred to as * principal 
drama schools ' in DES and Central Youth Employment Executive 
publications (Ap-pendix D). Five other institutioqs advertise thtrti* 
$^lves*as fiill time drama schools in Co;iracr5 and- fifteen as * drama 
schools, colleges and academies ' (presupiably part-time), although 
no indication is given of the scale of tuition offered; There are also 
advertisements from about 65 individuals offering elocution lessons. 

49. It is at least clear that this, category covers a very wide, range of 
vocational standards and facHities. At one extreme there aVet)ne or 
two drajna schools which iKive'a good professional reputation and 
can be thought of as in the CDS class. At the other extreme is a niyriad 
of * hfass-plate ' academics, run by uijtrained and undistinguished 
principals, not to train actors for a career on the stage, but as a corn- 
mercial enterprise often catering for foreign stydents or^iving Satur- 
day morning lessons to school children. Somewhere in between 
there is a respectable and respected little band of retired actors and^ 
actresses who give lessons in spQcifi9 skills such as voice or movemerit-i 
not so much as a substitute for a course at a drama s<;hool as to sup- 
plement, existing training. Although, ^as With fjamous, univ.ersity 
graduates, one can thinlc of a handful of eminent members of the 
profession who emerged from this wide and disparalte background,* it 
does riot prpvide a large constant flow of actors into the mainstream 

' of the acting profession. Although 30% of actor entrants into Equity 
came from this category, comparatively few go into regional theatre 
or kheatre-in-education ; the rest.get Equity cards, nominally as actors, 
in other areas of the entertainment industry. ? v 

The Conference of Drama Schools 

50. Between 1961 end ig'j2 some twenty independent drama schools 
were inspected by HMI at their own request. Since the, (Ir^ma 
schools are independently run, inspections are not compi^sory. Of 
^hese 20, 14 were recognised as * efficient ' establishments of further 
education. It must^be stressed first that such recognition does not 
imply that they have or-should Have support from public fiends, and 
secondly that such'dramd schools as are not recognised may not Iiave 
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been inspected by the DES alid are not automaticijilly to be assumed 
to have failed to come up to adequate vocationaF standards or DES 
standards of eflkiency. On the other hand, many schools applied to 
be inspected in order to gain the prestige of DES recognition and be- 
cause this tends to persuade LEA's to be more generous with student 
grants. Thus, with a, few exceptions, the majority of unrecognised 
drama schools have not been inspected and no conclusions as to 
their standards can therefore be drawn from the fact that they are 
not classed as * efficfent Recognition invojves certain prescribed 
standards of size and equipment. It also iq^plies breadth of syllabus 
rather than a sharply vocational focus. Artistic standards are strong- 
ly noted but are not the only consideration in granting recognition. 

51. In 1969, twelve jf the fourteen *j^cognised schools*, together 
with the Royal Scoffish Academy oPMusic and Drama (recognised 
by the Scottish Education Department) and the Guildhall School qf 
Music and^ Drama (which had not sought rccogriition) formed them- 
selves into the Conference of Dramq Schools. The,CDS was set up 
^ for the purpose of providing for,its members a collective voice in 
dealing with the DES, LEA's, and Equity, in response to what they 
saw as an increasingly difficult financial posjppn. Jt must be emphas-. 
; ised that the CDS, which is a self-selecting and self-regulating body, 
has no formal status. Its importance lies in the fact that ft represents 
the nflcleus of established and reputalile fufl-time vocational drama 
, schools in this country. Recently, it has also started to establish links 
wit»fhe dance world. 4 

- Jr. . ^ 

52. 'The following drama schoolaf'are members of the CDS: 

The Arts Educational Trust Schools. 7 
^ The Birmingham School of Speech" mining and Dramatic Art. 
The Bristol Old Vic Theatre School.^ 
The Central School of Speech and E)rama. 
The Rose Brufard College of Speeclf and Drama. 
The Drama Centre (London) Ltd. \ ^ 
East 15 Acting School. 

The Guildford School of Acting and Drama Dance Education. 
Guildhall School of Music and Drama. 
London Academy of Music and Dramatic Art. 
Manchester Polytechnic School of Theatre. 
' Royal Academy of Dramatic Art. ^ ' . ' 
The Royal Scottish Academy of Music and Drama. 
The Webber Douglas Academy of Dramatic Art. ^ 
> ^ 
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(It is convenient to deal in. this section a)so with the Welsh College of 
Music and Drama which, though not a member of the CDS at the 
time of our enquiries, has recently been admitted to membership), 

53. Th^uccccding paragraphs review the schools in the CDS under 
the following general headings: financial position, courses, fees, 
student grants, staff salaries, nujnbers of students,^atio of applicants 

^to places offered, students' academic qualifications, selection pro- 
cedures, assessment, diplomas and degrees. 

Finance 

54. The variety of methods of financing the mergers of the CDS 
reflects the character Cff their evolution to which reference has already 
been made. Although they all started as private schools in the inde- 
pendent educational sector, six h^ve come, at different times,' from 
different sources and to different degrees, to receivjC subsidies. Three 
are completely financed by public money through different, channels 
- one (Royal Scottish Academy) receives direct grant from the 
Scottish Education Department, on^J^anchester) has merged with 
a polytechnic of whicTi it is now a d?|6rtment, and one (The Central 
School of Speech and Drama) is grant-aided by the local education 
authority. One (Rose Bruford) receiyes deficit financing from the 
further education pool via Bexley LEA, because it is a recognised^ . 
college of further education. One (Guildhall) is subsidised by the^. 
City of London Corporation an^cone (RADA) shares the income 
from the Bernard Shaw Estate which derives from th^opyright oi^^ 
the production^f of Shaw plays and publications and therefore ' 
fluctuates, but is a substantial partof theschool's^income. The Welsh 
College of Music smd Drama is maintained by South Glamorgan and 
financed^ut of the LEA pool. * . 

^55. of the other eight school»(six of which are non-profit making 
institut»ns and two of which ^re family companies) depend almost 
completolvfor their income on student fees (in 1972-73 the fees income 
percentagM-anged from 96% to 99%). The degree to which they are 
dependeatln fees is indicated by the fact that the increase in fees 
over tjjitf^^t four years is alrnpst directly in proportion to thej in-^ 
flatidnary increases in theii* expenditure. None of the schools has 
substantia capital resources, which could be relied on to meet annual 9 
deficits,' with the exception of their buildings which cannot be con- 
verted into income without the schools closing. Since, as is pointe'Si^f^'^- 
out in paragraph 61, LEA student grants at these sohools are not ' 
mandatory, these, schools have no security of income, and in some 
c^ses face the dilemma bfha^dng to raise fees and thereby risk pricing 
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themselves out of the market. iAn indication of the gravity of.the 
financial position of these schools (and also of some of the subsidised 
schools) lies in the number of them which rur) on net annual defidts. 
In 1972/73 four had deficits which ranged from £14,000 to £io,/)o, 
one had a surplus of only £2,500 and one had a notional surplus 
tj!oot>, which in reality represented the salaries of share-owning 
staff. Four have received ^mall ad hoc grants from the Arts Council 
emergency fund, which exists specifically to prevent drama schools 
from being forced to either close or to lower their standards. » 

Courses 

I 56. The CDS schools see their primary and most important function 
/ as the professional training of actors and associated professio^ials; 
Within that broad framework, there is a great variety of artist ic'lipp- 
roaches not only to the teaching of drama but to drama jtself, ranging 
from 'distinguished classical lacodemies to dynaijiic experimental 
workshops.- Each school\has a full-time acting course, ranging in 
length from two to three years. In'adJkition all but one of tlie schools 
has^at least one, and up to three, other courses. Of these, four are 
stage mafiagement courses ranging .from^one to two years in length, 
six are technical and design coors^s, including carpentry, lighting, 
electrics, sound, ' scenic design', props, and wardrobe, ranging from-s 
terms to 3 years in length, four are teacher training courses (3 years), 
ofie is a speech therapy course (3 years^, one a course to,gfve qualified 
teachers on a year's secondit^e^t ' a direct experience af the elements 
.of drama \ five are postgr^diJOtecourseslasttrrg-r^ year'(of which 
two are practical, t^yo theoretical and one a mixture of both), and, 
fiUfilly there are three directors' courses, the.only ones of^heir kihd* 
in the country. We refer in the next chapter to the nature and the 
quality of.the training provided by these courses^ since that is at the - 
heart of our Enquiry. 

Fees ■ 
57, In. the academic yearM974/75, fees for acting coiWes at the non- 
LEA controlled CDS schools ranged from £492 pX to £750 p.a,, 
Fees for post-graduate courses were occasionally slightly higher, . 
while fees for t^chnics^l courses were sometimes a little lower. In 1973' 
the range was from £420 p.a. to £60*0 p.a. These figures represent an [ 
increase in fees of approximately 20% which itself reflects the fact' 
mentioned above, that non-subsidised schools depend alrn^st com- 
pletely^or their income on student fees,, which, have therefore Jo be 
raised to offset the eflfect of inflation on expenditure. There has been \ 
a steady rise in ^es froni the 1968 average'level of £300. Unless some 
alternative sources of inconie such as public subsidies are forth- 
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coming, jhcre is every prospect that fees will continue to rise to keep 
pace with inflation. This faises the spectre of some drama schools 
being forced to choose between pricing themselves but of the market 
(particularly if LEA grants remain, discretionary) or cutting dowfi 
the number of U.Ks students in favour of foreign students, X)f whom 
there appears to be a near inexhaustible supply, especially from the 
USA.* 

58. Significantly the two CDS schools directly financed by their 
LEA's were able to reduce their fees to a nominal £72 anil £99 p»a. 
respectively, since changing from private schools to an LEA mono- 
technic in one case and part of a polytechnic in the other. This has 
given them increased freedom of choice in selecting students now that 
they do not have to take on a predetermined number of students 6ach 
year to balance the budget. Moreover, even for those students whose 
parental income makes them ineligible for an LEA maintenance 
grar>t, a fee of £60 p.a. is Jess likely to force them to turn dovyn. an 
offer of a place than a fee of £750 at one of the non-subsidiM schools. 
The example of the Central School's income and expenditure account 
in the year before it joined ILEA, and the year after, is indeed in- 
structive. ^ g 

59- Ip 1971/72 the last year in which Central operated as an inde- 
pendent school, 95% of its income came directly from student fees. 
In 1972/73 only i2j% of its income came from student fees, and 85% 
came^from an ILEA grant. Put in terms of hard cash, income, from 
fees went down from £129,000 to £21,000 in one year, and was more 
th^nvcompensated for by a grant of £141,000. Quite apart from the 
long term effect of jguaranteeing the financial security of the Central 
School and relieving it from an unhealthy dependency on fees, the 
change had the not unimportant effect of converting a £5,000 deficit 
in 1971 fo a £2,000 surplus in 1972. 

6p. The Welsh College of Music and Drama, which is supported by 
e South Glamorgan LEX, has a fee of £105 p.a, which has remained 
nstant for 7 year?; and the Royal Scottish Academy of Music and 
ama which is ^nanced by the Scottish Education Department, 
arges £99 p.a. which has also remained unchanged for some years; 

♦It would, however be quite wrong to deduce from t'hese high fees that the drama 
schools are financially extravagant or irresponsible. On the contrary, even the 
highest drama school fee of £750 comparers favourably with the national average 
.cost of educating a student at a college of education - which is £990. ' j 
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Student Grants 

€i. Students at CDS schools are not automatically cfigible for man- 
datory tuition and maintenance grants from local education authori- 
ties. The reason for this is that the CDS schools do not award degrees 
or degree-equivalent diplomas, which is Ihe DES criterion for man- 
datory grants. The CDS claims that this policy fails to take accouht 
^\>f the stringent professional standards of their member schools and 
that it discriminates unfairly against drama education as against, 
not only most other branches of higher education (univcr^ties, 
colleges of education and polytechnics), but also specifically; fine art 
educatiort, where students at most art colleges receive mandatory 
grants. Art training, it is claimed, is no mere demanding than dranjia 
training 
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62. The system that operates for CDS schools is that each LEA has 
the xiiscretionary power to award grants to students from its area, 
who'are offered places at member schools or at any other institution.' 
There exists a DES list of schools recognised as efficient (see para- 
graph 50) and most progressive local authorities tend to use this list 
internally almost as mandatory. However the list is out of date, does 
not correspond'to the membership of the CDS and is not binding on 
local authorities. In Scotland, the Scottish Education Department 
does give mandatory grants to Scottish students accepted by the 
Royal Scottish Academy ^r its Diploma in Dramatic Art/ An average 
of 63% of U.K.^ students on acting courses at non-subsidised CDS 
schools receive discretionary granls. At one school the figure is as 
low as 25%, at another as high as 95%.' 

63. It is diffii^ult^ for two reasons to assess exactly the-extent of hard- 
ship caused to students by their, not receiving mandatory grants. 
Errstly, it is not known how many of the students riot in receipt of an 
LEA grant were nominally offered granA but turned down because 
their i»a^rental income was too high for the grant to be paid. Such 
studerifeof course, would receive only minimal grants even if they 
wire xpSndatory;. The onty schgol to provide figures on this point 
saidwit the majority of its students who did not receive grants were 
only excluded by parental inconie, and the remainder were excfuded . 
beteuse they had already received grants for higher education. 
Secondly there are no figures o|i how many potential students had 
to decline off^s of a place at a CDS school because of not receiving, 
grants. This clearly would be'the greatest area of hardship and* the# 
least desirable consequence of a discretionary polic^ both from the' 
point of^ew of the disappointed student and from the point of view 
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the attentioYi the Enquiry, « ; ^ # 

64, It is certainlytruc that the principals of theLEAsupRortedschools, 
\most of whose students receive grants, are relieved at rarely having 
tS^tijrn away students who cannot afford the fees. It is also pAbably 
true that so long as the schools depend o;i fees for their income, they 
will be les% vulnerable to the pressures .of inflation g^rtd rising fees, if 
fees are guaranteed by LEA's rather than dependent on students. 
In financial termsi however, the issUe of mandatory grants is not one 

. of life or death foJj the schools and' preparation of up to date and 
strongly recommended DES list of recognised schook might suffice 
for the discretionary award systetff to work more. equitably and effi- 
ciently than at present, f . • '\- . 

65, As far as individual students are concerned, hbwe^ver, this is an 
issue of crucial importance and, th,ough small in number, the number 
of cases of refus^al to award grants may well increase in some LEA 
areas where drama training is given a low priority. Four of the schools 
laifer scholarships based on merit for students whq fail to receive 
glints, but in each case there are only two or three scholarships- 
available, ^ 

S/aff Salaries ' \:. 

66. Since most of the CDS schools are independent institutions in 
the private sector of education, "there is no standardisation of staff 

' salaries either in amount or in method of payment. Full-time teachers 
in the two LEA schools'and the school whose diplonla is recognised^ 
as conferring teacher training status are paid on the Burnham scale 
for further education teachers, as are the Welsh.and Scottish teachers. 
Of the other schools, two pay at an hourly rate, one pays annual 

r salaries related to its sister theatre company, five pay some of their 
lecturers an hourly rate and some annual salaries. In* addition all 
the' schools hire part-time lecturers and occasional guest directors 
either at hourly rates or in a few cases at weekly rates, or with a pro- 
duction fee. 

67. In three ways the lecturers at the kidependenl schools are at a 
grave disadvantage compared to their counterparts iiyfhf subsidised 
schools.^ Flrsuy, although hourly rates suit ^ggj^ tea^fliers who com- 
bine teachingUith active careers as actors, they areVery unfavourable 
for full-time teachers who are not paid for hqliday time and enjoy 
no incrementar<|ale. Secondly, the actual rates of pay are less than 
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. those of the public sector. Thirdly the teachers have no, security of 
tenure, which is vital if a school is to build up a permanent staff over 
a period of years. Hourly rates ranged from £2.00 to £2.85 and salary 
scales from £ i ,200 - £(2,700 to £2,000 - £3,350. The inability of many 
schools to offer competitive salaries is a jpurce of anxiety to principals 

• particularly since the new Houghton pay increases for teachers in 
th6 public sector. 

. • » 

Student Numbers • 

68. At the start pf tlie. academic year 1972/73, 835 students were 
registered for acting courses in CDS schools. The least in any school 
^ was 31, the most 96. Of these 835, a total of 307 were in their first 
year. The smallest inthke in any school was 10, the largest was 38. 
Drop-out rates varied, but' only about an average of 15 students per 
scJiQol gradpated at thie end of the academic year. "In other words 
only about 56%' of those who enter complete *th6 three year coijrs6. 
Some schools however, are opposed to a high drop-out rate on 
|3ri|pi*ple the Centi'al,, for cicampley. had cmly onfe less in the third ' 
ye|r thart in tha^rst year course. There was a total of 121 students 
enfoIledSrf'techriliai aftd'st^jge^managemeny the six schools 

offering such courses with tfte lowest 2, the highest 40, and the aver- 
, -*age 20. 248 studejjIjS werfe^ijrdlled in the foiir teacher training^6urs,es 
in addition to the ipd*stude1fe on the joint'acting and teacher train- 
ing course offered fey a fifth school. 105 students were involvied in 
dther courses, (including 65 speech therapists and 35 directors) at 
four schools. \ 

^69. In total, 1439 studentswere engaged in courses at thirteen schools. 
The least in any one scnool was the most was 236, and the average 
was III. (These figures exclude the Manchester Polytechnic, whose 
draljaa course is too new for there to be relevant statistics). 

Ratio of Applications to Student Tlaces . ' ^ 

70. The average ratio of applications to student places ^offered at i'i 
CDS schools in 1974 was'iij:!. the.srhairest ^jg^^vas 5:1, the 
' highest 25 : 1 . In the twaEn'giish LEA-maintained schodls the average . 
r'atidL was 21 J: i, ^ which uiay reflect the greater attraction oP.LEA 
supported schools.^ with their lower fees and greater possibility of 
niaifiiSiance granti. Figure|S issued, by, the three sch^ools which dis- ' 
tinguish between male and female application's in *their records 
^'reveal that it is almost four times as difficult for womea to get mto 
dfAma schools as fof- men ^ the average ratio being 27:1 for woiien « 
^n'd 7:1 for.men; The average ratio for technical and stage mac&ge- 
ment .courses is 3:1; for teaching courses 5:1 and for po3t-graduate ' 
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courses 2i:L The ratio, of applications for foreign 'students at the 
one school which kept the fclevant^igures was 7:1, but this may be 
uncharacteristically low» . r 

i . ' 

Stud^s' Academic Qualifications \ <^ 
.7 i . All the principals of the CpS schools arc adama!^that acadfemic 
qualifications are irrelevant to the capacity of studa^ts to benefit 
from drartia training and to become good actors. Only the two -LEA 
controlled ^schools have formal requirements for academic quali- 
fications, and even to tbese requirements there arc exceptions. One, 
requires a minimum of 2 * A ' levels, but is prepared to and does in 
practice waive this rule in the case of e;^ceptiSnally talented students. 
The other has no academic requirements for its acting and techoical 
courses, but requires a minimum of 5 ' O ' levels for its teachj?rs' 
courses in accordance with DE? regulations,- and 2 ' levels for 
its speech therapy bourse, although 'here again exceptions are macle 
fo^mature students. The Royal Scottish Academy requires 2 higher 
ana 4 0 ' j&vef ei^am passes for its tcachertraining course: and R^se 
Bruford^ requires 5 'O' leVeigf for its joint teacher tfalfiidg/actmg 

course. > ^ 

•* ■ ■ 

> . i . 

72; Of thie'rest, none of the CDS schci^ls formally require^ academic 
qualifications of its students, although they have diflferingfviews as to 
the desirability of having them. Most principals see . them as an 
asset to some ex'tent -'5*0' levels are preferred/, * The j?%ore ' O 's 
anjk' A^'s Ihe better \ " O ' levels.^arejijflpf^r\ ^vere the kind of 
^ -etJinments that were m^e. At the two extremes, one principal said: 
\ No academic qualifications are i^quir^ and any attenipt to make 
them required would bb fiercely resisted *, wliile.another felt that 
students without academic qualifications were so rare that he may 
in a year or two introduce a minimum required standai;d as a. matter 
of convenience.* . 

73. In practice the number of students who would be adversely 

. . afifected b/the imposition of a jni^irtium requirement of, say, 5 ' O ' • 
' "levels is comparatively small. Of t^e schoolsAbr which we haye 
, figures, in one, only 3 out of 14 sfudents have fewer than 5 'O' levels, 
and !2 ' A' ' levels, in another .6 out of 54 have less than 5 ' O ' levels, 
, in appther 7 put of 24, g^pd in another 7 out of 69 - an average of 
^ about 10% of students in these-'four schools. ' ' * 

74. It must be remembered that the apademic qualifications of young 
people are steadily rising. In 1973/74 a third of those* aged 16-18 
were in full-time education. Many of the more able must almost 

■ .' . 
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autdmatically have completed the sixth form or further education 
college. If the professrbn Is to continue to attract ihtellectually-able 
entrants it is incvitafelcr (hat they will have some academic qualifi- 
cations^ whether the drama school requires thpm or not. , / 

Selection Procedures • , , 

75. In accordance with, their pliilosophy that the chfcf charagter- 
islic of a good actor is acting ability rather than academic or intel- 

; lectual excellence, the principals of all the CDS schpols, includjng 
one of the two . schools, requiring academic qualifications, refuse to 
set any written entrance examinations. The only exception to this 

• rule is the scHo?)l with the joint actii\g/t*achcr training course, >v}|ich 
sets a one hoiir written examination, but even this is combined wTth 
an audition for assessing practical skills. The formula adopted by 
all the rest gf.tht schools, i^a combination of interview and audition. 
The auditions vary in length from ^venty minutes to a whole weekend,. 

• and in some casesiliei-fe are as oianV as four auditidh hurdles to clear." 
< ^ The auditions are supervised by tl;e^ principal and/or members of 

the teaching staff. In two cases they are joined by professional actors, 
and' in one school by« two students already at the schoQl ^vho are 
given full voting- rjghts. . 

Assessme9\t^Diplomas and Degrees ' 

76. For a variety of reasons, mostly historical, the CDS schools do 
not award their graduates. an externally recognised x)r centrally 

^ validated degree or ^loma. This is no reflection at all on their 
pr6fessi6nal teaching standard?, which are jealously maitftained, 

^ butjather of their history^s a series of independent schools which. 
' have .grown "iip in ;i privatg sector at different times with different 
approaches. M many ways no less academic and no more diversified 
in their methods than the art colleges, the drama schools have not 
hitherto been' unjier the umbreJIa pf local authorities* or the DES, 
whereas flie art colleges have always becn finartc«d by public money, 

» origjnalli for industrial ends, anS have therefore conformed to the 
general /trends in public higher educatidn towards, diplomas and, 
more recently, degrees. . . 

11^ Superimposed on this independent an^ sporadic evdiution, there ^ 
, has grown up among many CDS principals an oppositicMi to the idea 
of diplomas and degrees, based not oij a reluctance to distinguish 
between good and bad, hardworking and, lazy drama students,, but 
on a general opposition to the introduction into their courses of 
academic content which has come, largely erroneously, to'bc assoc- 
jd^d wit^ the words * degree and diploma XUp iintiJ now^vcry fpw 
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of the. sellouts lu»vr nWardcd nny sort ordiplonui, and most of 4liosc 
tluit a/c*lfvCn:dcd'sigiu niorc than the regular attcmfllrcc of 

classes. ^IjJ^ason ^iycii for this is that there already exists ^'or the 
students a hidily rigorous 'assessment^ in the form of catching the , 
eye of visitinj dircctk>rs at public produclioiis* and geUuig jobs in. 
highly competitive' ijiiiditions after graduation^ Nonetheless, broadly 
' spcakingj^ie CDS prfncipaUi are not opposed to the setting up of ' 
sofii6^^luilly ynlidated ttfld.ifjartly cxtc^pally-^^ diploma stf. 

lo^ ast^r fnadanicntaKvYnditft ri^Pt. The first isfttuvt tjici 

criteria for Ihc'diplonutsUyuld' He acting ability and not^ijcuiiJIehijc 
prowess andnhat en|ry should be, by compcttitiyc entrance cxamin- 
atign of audrlion, not by a paper qualification. The isecond i^that 
the diploma should liot seek to impose a unift)rm approach to urama 
or restrict the. very great variety of methods and emphasis that exi-sts 
in the dilTcrcnt schools and which constitutejf a benefit to the pK)- . 
fcssion. • ^ ' . ' I * • : . ..... 

7a At the present time, pf the schools ofTering acting courses, one 
awards no diploma of any sort, seven give diplomas wfilcR "ijre not 
worth or intended to be \vor]lh a great deal and^fer which there is' no 
exam or . assessment other than physical completioj) of the three 
ycar'c(i|urse, one awar<^s a diploma graded into Honours, Comriicnded 
and Ordinary which is based partly on practical work and partly on 
a written c\am after onc^ear 6n theory of dance, speech and iheatire ^ 
history, and t)nJy two award diplomas which are recognised outsitle^ 
ihc acting projpssion.* Of these, one is a teacfier training diploma 
awarded to all students after a joint actiag-teaching course, and the 
other tilt one qf the LEA controlled schools) is a slraight teacher 
training BEd degree course. It is this school whose diploma for 
acting students was described as ' not meaning anything to anybody 
,by itself. ' '\ ' - . ^ ^ • / 

^ 

79. As to internat^ssessment, pohcy varies slightly in manner, bqt 
in principle most ofthe CDS schools are committed to a fi^rly toughV 
periodic review as a result of which those who fail to make the grade 
are asked to leave the school. Indeed, termination of a student's 
^o'urs<^ which is the only actual 'selection mode after a student is • 
dnrolled, is an important de^facio^im of assessmenHwhich affecXs 
significant numbers on a three year course. Three^chooSs^t^ritten 
exams and one re^ats the entry audition at the end of the first year, 
which is ''probationary \ and ther^has a formal' system of continuous 
assessment. . 
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. ;lUi, S(^nc i»r llic slIuu»1!4 niM N|>cLuili^t courNCH \\n winch cxicrinilly 
recognised degrcyrs or dl|>loinu^ nil nwardeil. The Iwo I nislish 
schools with separate ^cacliinn ciUirsCN awaril C crtilicates ol I tluca- 
cation of (he London UniverMly Institute of I ducation (although one - 
of these courses is bonig phased out) ami oiie^is ollering a Haclielor 
ol rducaiiSn degrecM lic Roylil Scv»ttish AcadciUy iH Wusk and 

. Drama awards a diploma ni s|>cech anil drama wtnch Icails, aHcr a 
siMTcial i»ne year coirrse nt JorilanhilP College ol' I ilucatioiu to a. 
Icac^er's Certilicate. -tuuL tht; Welsh C\dlegc of Music anti Drama 
oilers a threc^year graduate Ci|uivaleiit diploma. One schi>ol has a 
,slMret;h llicrapY cour>»c ^<hich leails to a diph>ina recognised by the 
College iSf Speech Therapists. I wo schools oiler diplomas for tech- 
nical and stage management ci>ur>ji«rrT?TrrTUlht>ugh one is partly 
leased on^writtcn wl>rk. they signif/A'cry little iftore than successful 
completit>n of the course. 



Conclusion > ' * ^ ^ 

Hi. The pict|irc that emerges from this chapt,cr-is one, of atwidc 
variety of iiistitiitians olfcring a wide range of coirrscs :fro;i\ the 
drama school offering a strictly v>>catu>nul acting course to a univer- 
sity drama dcpartmlint olTipring an academic pofit-graduatc course 
ii\ the stucjy of Jacobean DrinntK As for the leading drama schools, 
it is clear that {hey arc ovcr-sub^Tibcd but undcr-capitaliscd and, 
i;i some cases, facing very critical fmancial problems, Wc now 
examine in detail, in Chapter 3, the artistic and professional nature 
of the important work being done at the drama schools. 





ChaptefS 

Drania Training: Its Theory and 
-^Practice 



Aro dra^il ichools necessary? ' \ . 

8'i. Notwithstfindiny the grtitt vnricty pfdmrna training that ey^isis 
in this C(,)i]in(ry^ any enqoiry or the present kind cannot ignore the 
funda(nei)lal question sometimes posed, both inside and putsilde the 
acting profession: are drama schools necessary? 

83. With certain qualifications, our researches have led us to tho 
unanimous conclusion that drama training is not only necessary;:; 
but positively vital to the health of the theatre. To deal, yfilh the 
qualifications first, it is* beyond dispute that si nuntber of the most 
distinguislied actors and actresses on the stage tdday received nc; 
formal training whatever - and certainly n6t i(t a drama school. A 
foiuiori, given that the evolution of drt^ma schools has been a com-,, 
paratively recertt phenomenon in the long and s^uccessAil histoiy of 
the British /heatre, |here. wero many generations of distinguished 
actors in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries whose ^Jy 
preparation for a cbreer on the stage took the form of apprenticeship 
on the job. Equally it is tnici that there are many examples of actors 
without inherent talent for whom three years at even the best dr^ma 
schools has. failed to provide the magic formula which^lea'tis to 
success, . . ' 

'.' ■ ■ /'-v. '■• 

84, It follows froin both of these Diets tba^t in-sa far as one can 

pinpoint or isolate the sources of acting genius, they xlerive more, 
from natural abillty/thanJi'Qm acquired technique. Indeed this is a 
view which is not disputed by most o^he principals Of the leading 
drama schools, who do rtofclaini to be able to * create * a GielgUd 
' or an Onvicf. It docs^notl however, follow that'dranui trailing half 
nothing at all of significance to offer pofiendal actors even titost 
of irrejireisible natural talent/ / , * ^ 

Oh the contrao^, it is often the successfulg but untrained actors 
^ '^b aire ^the most forcefut advocates of the importance of training. 
Kor genius in acting, like a^y other of the performing arts, can only 
^ ^6wer in k substantial body of professional e)^)ertise, self confideijce 
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and technique - and it is these ingredient?, less spectacular but no ' 
.I^ss vital, which are provided by training/indeed many very eminent 
actors have voice problems for which they consistently seek the 
advice of drama schools - a service which is not widely publicised 
but which illustrates the importance of basic skills in the armoury 

. of even the most successful actors. The advantages of institutions 
specially gearec} to training actors, as , distinct from the process-' 
of learning by; trial and error on the stage itself, come under 
two heads - time and expertise: Quite apart from the subjective area 
of genius, there is ah objective level of competence required 6f actors 
in such aspect? as movement and the projection and control of voice 
which has to be acquired by pfactice,: learning and self-discipline. 
While it might be possible in theory to acquire these skills 'gn the 
job', in practice it is alSiost impossible and is invariably at the 

* expense of an audience. . 

■ ■ y • . . 

86. The average, director,, whether of a regional theatre production 
or a TV play, is under such pressures of time and finance, that he 
simply has not got the time to teach his actors the basic skills of 
their trade. He fexpects his actors to have them already, and partic- 
ularly in the context of high actor unemployment, he has no diffi- 
culty in replacing' those who do not with those who do. Equally the 
tensions and irritations of the rehearsal studio are not calculated to 
nurture the delicate self-confidence of an actor with no experience 
at the beginning of his career. 



87: In both these respects, drama schools provide important services. 
As with teacher training colleges, they bffer students the benefit of 
teachers who combine practical experience of the profession with 
specialised teaching skills. As the whole drift of the theatre is towards 
gfeater professionalism, the (Jrama schools play an increasingly 
important role in supplying the, regional theatres, theatre-in-educa- 
tion units, and television with a steady supply of technically com- 
petent actors who make, up the majority of casts in individual 
companies and productions. No less important, they give aspiring 
actors a sympathetic, insulated and leisurely context in which to 
-make their first and inevitable mistakes. Free from the pressures 
of having to impress employers, students at drama schools can 
acquire considerable practical experience in school productions. 
They can also afford to experiment and niake mistakes which will 
not be held against them in their career as they would be in the 
competiti>^vorid of the theatre. 
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88. Springing from these advantages, is the essential asset of time. 
. In three years at a drama school, a stipdent has the opportunity of 
Jfadiyiduarcoaching in voice, nibv.ernent, dancii^, fencing and other, 
skills, group workshops and lessons from distinguished visiting 
directors and actors, as well as a chance to act in a wide range of 
: parts. One distinguished director who had no formal training told 
the Enquiry that it took him ten years 'on the,;Stage and immeasur- 
able heartache to learn what the average^drama school graduate can 
pick up in two or three years. 

r : 89. We were certainly impressed Sy theJTact that most of the direc- 
. tors who submitted evidence found as a^mattpr.qf hard experience 
'that, when auditioning new actors, the level of technical competence 
among those who have had training almost invariably surpassed 
that of those without training - no matter how mu^h natural talent 
the latter may sometimes have. As ctie drama school principal put 
it: • We cannot make diamonds outwf stones, but we can iand do 
turn rough diapionds into polished ones 

The ideal drama school . ^ ' \ ■ . 

90. Having answered the question \ace drama schools necessary ' 
with a Vesounding'and unanimous • yes*', we found it useful to dii^w 
up a model .of what one might, in an ideal world, hope to fiira in 
a professional drama school as^-sort of control against which to 
measure the conditions obtainffig in the existing drama schools. 
This is not intended as an authoritative or dogmatic prototype for 
a particular type of course erf* approach to drama - nor indeed could 
it be in a field whose strength lies in the very range of its artistic 
variety. It is rather tUl skeleton of the bare minimum material 

• requirements on which each principal would hang his own distinctive 
creative flesh and blood. In^oi;der to fulfjl the basic requirements- 
of an 8 or 9 term course an ideal drama school would probably 
need most of the following elements: 

Principal . 

91. First it must have a capable (an^ preferably an inspired) prin- 
cipal. This is easier, said than done ajnd a particular problem, as 
with other members of staffs is to find someone genuinely interested 
in teac4iing. The maxim that it is the principal who makes the school 
tends to apply with greater accuracy the smaller the school; and it 
'may well be that while sonie established schools should endure from 
decade to decade, other smaller and more Experimental schools will 
blossom for some great creative period and then die with the de- 
parture of their founders. 
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Facilities . 

92. As in any form of education, the teache1:s are far mofj important 
than the facilities. Nevertheless, though we recognise that excellent 
work can be and often is done, in conditions of great squalor, that 
is a state of affairs to be remedied rather th^n accepted.. The revol- 
ution that has -taken place in other par^s of higher education in 
the last fifteen yj^rs has produced soi^ of the finest and most^ 
modern educational facilities and teaching aids irl the world, and' 
it is high tinne that the drama schools caught up - not just as a 
matter\)f natural pride, but to achieve a more cost-effective and 
rational use of first-class * human resources A modern professional 
drama school should have: 



\ A Small- jHexible Theatre . 
yif ith seating for up to 300. The design of the stage and its Relation- 
ship to the disposition of seating are of great importance in accom- 
modating a-wide variety of types of production. This theatre should 
be licenced for public performances and provided with a cloakroom 
and bar. • ^ 

Dressing Rooms - ' ' ' 

For, the cast. These could ,be used as seminar rooms when not in 
use for perforfnances, but this should .not preclude provision of 
other small rooms for seminars and tutorials. 

Rehetirsal Room or Studio 

Of approximately the same dime^^ons as the playing, space of the 
stage. Ideally it should havQ Provision for the simulation of the 
theatres of various historic periods. Again it would be helpful if 
such a studio had a public licence for studio performances. • 

Movement Studios 

With barres and mirrors and some equipment for acrobatics and 
gymnastics. It should have a piano and storage for weapons— dibout 
1700 - 2000 sq. ft. in all. . ' . >- 

Voice Studio - - 

*^ot very much smaller than the movement sfudio'. 

Rooms for Heads of bepartments / - 
Acting, movement, voice, stage-m/nagement and at least two sem- 
inar or tutorial rooms for each de^rtment. 

Music Rooms 

With piano and storage for a small collection q|.instruments - and 
records. These ^^ooms must be sound-proofed. \ ' 
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Audiovisual Aids Room , ^ ? 
With storage for ' effect ' rec^^rds and tapes and collections of films, 
film-strips; video-taf)e recordings and slides. 

Library 

With provision for up to about 5000 books. 
Small Medical Room . 
Workshop ^ 

For construction of scenery and props. Storage for scenery and 
properties. . ^ • ' 

Classroom J^Stage Management Course ^ , 

Wardrobe^ ^ 

Together with roorti fpr cutting and making costumes, drying 
, room and a lot of storage for cpstumes. As the, wardrobe is likely 
to be a, servicing rather TiS* a teaching department it is difficult 
to estimate the extent of provision. ■ « . 

Staff Canteen^and Common koom 

Administrative Offices ^ 

Student Facilities 
93. Like other students, drama , students need atid are entitled to 
tjertain fundamental facilities which are provided by the rest of 
higher education either by University or Gpllege or by the Students' 
Union. These include: 

. ■ . 

A Common Room 

A Quiet Room for Study ■ ' 

A Canteen 

Changing Rooms, Locker Space and Showers. 



94. ^.addition, although most of the drama schools are at present 
* noh-residential, there is an -urgent need for cheap hostel accommod- 
ation for students — particularly in London. Finally, drama students 
. should have access to facilities for games and recreation. Principals 
of drama, schools tend^ quite properly, to be so pre-occupied with 
. the urgeht. need to^^cq.uire the more fundamental facilities listed 
^ above that it is easy to forget how important a part games*and 
recreation can and should play in a, student's life. 




staff 

95. Drama scRools have always been faced with a unique problem 
in the recruitment of staff. On the one hand, there is an inherent 
need to have a larger proportion of part-time, as. against full-time, 
staff than at other establishments of further education. This is 
partly because of the wide rarige of specialist skills that have to be 
included! in the curriculum, and partly because of the generally 
accepted desirability of having some members of staff who cpmbirie 
their teaching with an active career on the stage.^On the other hand, 
it is imperative to have a nucleus of first class full-time staff fb 
provide the core of the school'? work. Both elements are vital to 
the success of a drama school, anid both are largely dependent on . 
the level 6f finance available la drama schools. As has been seen 
in the last chapter, most of the non-publicly run subsidised drama 
schools, cannot^ afford to pay their f^ill-timo^ . teaching staff com- 
petitive salaries, and indeed, in some cases, cai? oniy afford to pay 
them on an hourly basis. The result is that it is increasingly. difR-v 
cult to attract or hold on to first class teachers. A more complex 
problem, however, is the question of part-time staff- particularly 
visiting directors. To a certain extent this is also a financial problem, 
in the sense that a professional director, who may be giving up the 
chance of; a TV or West End production by accepting a four week 
contract a drama ^school, will expect to be paid a' competitive, 
fee. It ii therefore essential that all drama schools not only be able 
to pay full-time staff on a Burnham scale, but also have an adequate 
budget to attract a steady flow of professional actors and directors 
on a part-time* basis*: This involvement of those working in the 
profession should begin when the first auditions are held, and -^ccm^- ' 
tinue. right throughout a student's time at drama school? ^ 

96. Apart from the financial aspect, we encountered a feW vestiges 
of an old fashioned myth prevalent in the theatrical profession more 
than twenty years ago that * those who can dQ, and those who can't 
teach \ In fact all the. evidence seems to be that, so far from hindering 
their careers, actors who involve themselves- in teaching find that 
this Js^distinct advantage in their careers and we are therefore 
plea^d t^ help in laying that myth finally to rest by lending our . 
full support to the view that involvement of the profession in drama 
schools can only be good for both parties and is strongly to be 
recommended. As far as the drama schools are concerned, there is 
some anxiety that sensitive students should not be exposed too early 
in their course to raw contact with tough young directors, but the 
concensus is. firmly in favoi^ pf external directors in the third year. 
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97. Thus, while it is difficult to generalise on numbers, we would 
envisage the * ideal ' drama school Having the following teaching staff: 

Principal* ^ i 

Heads of Voice, Movement, Acting, 
Stage Management and Design, r V 

^ Postgraduate and Inservice Cpurses 5 

Part-Jime Teachers of;/^inging and music, 
t dancing/ stage fighting, direction, play study, 
. theatre history, young people's theatre and 
: tumbling. Various aspects of stage management - 
V®. lighting, sound, materials. Equivalent, 
to 3 - 4 full-time salaries. ' ' 



Total (fuil'time equivalent) ' 10 

Student Numbers 

98. The above suggestions for size of staff and facilities are based on 
the assumption of a total student body of just over 100. Clearly 
this .wiU vary according to^the different emphasis placed by each 
drama school on different courses. For example, it may well be that 
one or two schools will increasingly specialise in post-graduate 
courses, others in technical training, and so^on. Furthermore, 
although most principals agree there is a basic minimum and maxi- 
mum numbjfcr of acting students desirable per year in terms of access 
to major roles and teachinjg technique, numbers shbuld be allowed 
to v|ry according to the instincts of individual principals and indeed 
the fluctuating quality of applicants in different years. It must alscr 
be stressed that it is essential that there should be a permanent place 
in the recognised system for a few experimental schools which will 
by definition be on a mu^ smaller scale. = 



99. Having said that, we suggest the." established drama schools 
should on average have roughly the following breakdov^ of students: 



3 years Acting course \ ■ 70 - 75 

. 2 years stage management course 20-24 

I - 2 ^ears postgraduate course 10 - 11 

I year (or series* of shorter) refresher courses 5-10 



105 - 120 



M 
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External Links « 

100. In view qf the amou^it of specialls^provision a drama school 
requires, there is, in our view, much to be said for schools estabflSBlng 
relationships with various outside bodies mostly in the locality. For 
example: 

Radio and Televisjon^ijidios • 
Although expfcrt^^ioion varies on theoicx^t amount of television 
facilities needed and point during^a student's course at which they 
are most useful, it is clear that experience of studio work in television, 
films and r^dio should be an integral part of any drama course and, 
ideally, these facilities should be a standard part pf any' school's 
provision. We feel strongly that local television studios (both BBC 
and ITV) should give drama schools access to their facilities. We 
believe that there is a case for major enterprises sljch as television 
assuming a^irect responsibility gis far as training actors is concerned. 
Radi^o and Television benefit enormously from the whole process of 
drama training and, with a few notable exceptions, put very little 
back into it. In practice, access to* television/studios may prove 
easier to organise in the regions than in London, ^here there is « 
intense pressure on existing studio space. One or twoW the members 
of our Committee therefore felt that a centra^l audio-visual training 
iinit should be set up in London, possibly i;h conjunction with the* 
National Film School. 

Colleges of Art j 
To help with scenery and costumes. 

Music Colleges and Academies / 
To help with music teaching. / 

Colleges of Further Education 
To help with technical work. / 

^^ther R^vant Local Bodies j 
For example, gymnasiums, museums, libraries etc. - 




The Acting Profession / 

The c^ase for closer, involvement of the acting profession in drama 
-training has already been argued. 

Young People's Theatre ^ 
and the Theatre-in-Education movement. 

The Community Drama andrCommunity Arts Movement 

. ■• .,' . 47 ^ ■ . - 
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The State of Training in Existing Drama Schools 

101. We now turn to an examination of how the leading drama 
schools at the present time set abaut providing the training we have 

^ already agreed is required. In Chapter 2 we have listed the most 
important factual data concerning finance, fees, grants, salaries, 
diplomas, etc. But a drama school is not basically about facts and 
figures; it is about something much more intangible and in many 
ways much more important - approaches to drama and techniques 
of passing on acting skills. It is to this aspect that we|now turp. 

. \ ' 

Facilities ' . ' \ 

102. We hajjij^al ready said that much excellent work is done in the 
most crampedcbnditian^ Before passing on to look at some of that 
work, we feel we must ^nment on these conditions. With the pos- 
sible exception of the Welsh College of Music and Drama, which has 
^ust received a new purpose-built school, none of the le^ding'schools 
even approaches the ideal standard of facilities outlined earlier. It is 
not just on the levelf of television facilities and audio-visual aids, 

' which even some of the better-off schools jack, that the disctfepancy 
is to be seen. Many of the drama schools are housed in old, cramped, 
ill-heated and inadequate buildings, without such basic require* 
ments as washrooms, Itaff canteens, common rooms and libraries. 

^ Even the most fundamental item, the theatre, is in manvcases out* 
dated, inflexible and small. One of the most distinguislied drama 
schools in the country^terally operates- in a disused church hall. 
There is no theatre, nochanging rooms, no showers, no common 
rooms, and nowhere for the staff or students to eat or sit around, 
except for a small coffee bar. 

103. The schools which have come to receive public subsidy are by 
and large in a much btetter position than the others, and the only 
determining factor here^s' money. When we look around at some 
of the splendid 5nd fully-equipped purpose-built universities, pol^ 
technics and colleges of art, it strikes us 'as little short of a national 
scandal that some of the best drama schools in .the worl^ should be 
forced to operate in the conditions which obtain at the present. We 
would therefore regard the injection of pufclic money into progects 
for recapitalising ^d rebuilding drai^ia schools as a.high priority. ' 

Student Facilities 

104. Here agam the position is lamentably inadequate. Most of the 
schools simply have not got the money to provide the sort of social 

^.and recreational facilities which LEA's grant-aid student unions in 
other branches of further education to provide. 
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Applications and Auditions 

165, Each of the CDS schools receives many hundreds of applica- 
tions. It is the general rule for the schools to interview personally 
every, applicant.* They^ reject some and invite a short list to attend 
further auditions which usually last tjor, a whole day or weekend. 
Most schools have a panelof at least three qembVrs of staff apd some- 
times they invite outside assessors, and sometimes seniqr^officers of 
the Students'. Union. Thp question of judgement is so personal a one, 
that it is vei^ difficult i6 say whether any really talented .'applicants 
get turned "^down, although it is perfectly unclerstandable that one ' 
school should rejecf a student' which another accepts. The emphasis 
from the start is thus on performance, not academic attainment, 

106. It was, however, put to us by the Xfro-A^sian Artists* C&mmittee' 
of Equity that the prdportion of black students at drama sch^bls did 
not reflect sufficietitly thd ,':demand for training among' the black 
community, iPart of the reason for this is the fact that it is still- un- 
common for directors to cast black actore.in roles which, while not 
specifically demanding a black actor, could nonetheless perfectly well 
be played by one. if drama schools wei^e prepared to experiment with, 
V. mtegrated casting to a greater degree' in their public productions, ' 
easting directors might,, well be prepared to follow suit, thus,*' 
'r&sponsibility for fdcing tiys problem lies across the whole spectrum 
■ of the prpfession in school, ' theatre and on screen. The Gulbenkian 
Foundation, of course, has long pursued a positive cymjnitmenit to 
^ combat racial discrimination of any kind through its race; relations / 
programme in the arts, education and social welfare. We note the 
Foundation's support for the Community Relations Conimission's 
Enquiry into Afro-Carribean-Asian arts activities in British society 
and we look to the theatrical profession to display a like, concern to 
use and integr^ the talents of black-^artists on stage. 

Curriculum 

107. The curriculum of drama schqols falls under three main head- 
ings: movement, voice, ^nd acting, but\vithin these categories there 
are varying approaches and this is where the differing .atmosphere of 
the schools becomes most evident. 

Movement * ' ' ~ 

-108, All drama schools offer classes in basic w?^.k on the body. 
'There is usually a daily class in mov^ement throughout the course to 

♦^is poses a'h enormous time problem and a considerable strain on limited staff 
resources, but is regarded as absolutely essential, 'A year group must not only 
attract the most Talented students - it must also include a vari<i> of types who 
are likely to help each other. 

' ' ' 

■ . . . :f \ i.- ' . ■ ' ■ 
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teach students how to co-ordinate their movements, how to relax and 
conserve their energy, and to develop basic Sensibilities ^uch as sense^ 
. of time anii^hythm., It is at this point that differences become' , 
apparent, ^ome schools considefJt necesiiry to develop sharper 
physical skills iil their students throu^ gyrtwiastics and tumbling, 
thoij;^ this worR may be limited' for lack of s^ace and funds wjth- ^ 
which to payjnstructors (expert, teaching is necessary if the students * 
are not to be at risk). . At least one. scliool is considering the use of a 
trampc^"""* - 



109. Mpst^te^hers b^ovement in drama schools, thougli usually 
trained as dancers, have dej/eloped their own method of traih&ig, of 
a kind they consider to be appropriate to actors. Elements of ballet, 
Graham technique and Modern Educational Dance may often be 
discerned, and several schools carry on the tradition of mime set 
by^ Lecoq, Fialka etc., but most^achers have evolved^ their own 
approach. Teachers of movement usually makie some kind of dis-. 
tinction between these basic exercises and those of a more expressive 
ihature. Work on the bociy often relates closely to the ir^tgrovisations 
that are ^6ne in connection with the study of the'art\)f acting. 
Classes in jafz, period dancing and tap are sometimes piovided' at 
certain stages of training. >. * 

no. For many years, schools offered fencing not'only for its intrin- 
sic advantages in training an actor's body and mind^ but because ou 
the deifcands of historical dram^. In recent years fencing has beenv^ 
opened out into wVat mi^ht be called ' stage fighting ' which includes^ 
in addition to fencing,.the use of all kinds of weapons and other means ^ 
of, physical assault and defence! The recently formed Institute of * 
Fight Directors, which includes most of the leading teachers and 
fight-arranger$ in the theatre, now offers a certificate fort students 
who pass their very demanding test. Woihen participate in/tliis work 
as weir.as men, * / ' 

Voice , ' , 

III. A great deal of iniportance is attached to the teaching of voice 
in drama schools arid a high degree of expertise is required^of teach- 
ers. Most principals admitted thaXj; is even more difficult to get good 
voice teachers than goo'd moventent teachers, Thisjs partly the result , 
of certain social trends' over the last thirty years that have rejected 
traditional views of elocution, the * beautiful voice, and^ high stan- 
dards of speech, in favour of the more scientific study of linguistics. 
This has made the teaching of the use of the voice more * realistic ' but 
tended to reduce the, supply of experienced specialist teachers. No- 
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where, howevei:^ did there appear any tendency to minkaise the ^ 
importance of tlfie students working on their voice. Our fo^bcrs 
noted considerable emphasis on the physical asp)ect of voice produc- 
tion and were impressed^ in t^^^lasses which they visited, by the 
amount of movement which tbok. place^n the training of the voice 
and the frequency with which students in movement classes were^ 
invited to breakvJ/ito sound. The cultivation of a strong clear sen- 
sitive voice is so personal a matter , that it is not surprising to find 
considerable variations of approach and t^shear of tlie shortage of 
first-rate teachers, there is a considerable oifiference. between the 
needs of clear speech for social pu^oses and the range, variety and 
technical ability needed by ain actor. The artiount and the quality of • 
singjng in the. schools -^ajso varies considerably; depericiing on the^ 
interest of thtf principal and staff and the availability of teachers. But 
it is generallyMgreed that the use of voice for singing and for spcect ' 
should be supportive and related to each other.^This lead^ us to con- , 
elude; that connections with some form of musical' training are prob- 
aWy under-etH|jhasised at the moment although several schools stage , 
musicals regularlj^with their third year students. 
. \ » 

Acting \ V . ^ 

1 12. It is .here,:ofcouijse, that we find the most outst^andinflrdiffe^^ ^ 
between the schools. I These differences reflect the grc3rt Variety of' 
artistic styles within tAe thc^atre itself. ^ 

113. All teachers a^eed/on the great 'imnjb;tance as well as the 
difficulty of ensumjg tha} students shoul^ring^all the workf they 
have done on their body and voice (that is, their technical ^nd person- 
al resources) to their acting. It is therefore important tliat voice and 
nioyement teachers should be available to attend rehearsals arid 
performances throughout the period of training^' This necessity 

^iclearly WQjr|sagainst the schools that employ a majority of their staff 
on a part;£ime or hotirly basis and in favour of those who have a 
number of full-time members of staff who c^n be available most of 
the time. Acting studies, classes in which the student begins to learn 
about the nature of the^actor's imagination and how it is applied to 
th^ creation of character, is a crucial area of study in which there is 
no accepted body of theqretical knowledge. Many members of staff 
claim that their work has some affinity with the teaching of Stanislav- 
sky; and several schools claim desbent from, and sympathy witb,Jhe 
mfethods developed before and after' the war by Michel St. DenisT It 
is an area of work in which standards are high but approach is 
largely empirical. 
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114. This width of apWoach is the. great strength of the British 
drama schools. Some o^,our members felt that It was Jn the^area 
broa:dIy called ' improvisatlOI^<^at they could afe most clearly the 
difference between one school ahd another and tnis was emphasised 
when we considered the different approach of directors from the 
professional theatre. 

1 15. ThisMyes rise to a problem of great concern to drama schools. 
Many principals and membert of* staff argued that a school should 
have a certain unified approach pr artistic! philosophy; otherwise fKeir 
trailing' wf)uld tend to be piecc-rmeal, scrappy, and unco-ordinatcd. 
At the same time they were aware that they arc training studentsjto 
earptheir living in a profession where many different practices prevail. 
Tft^jre is^cven uncertainty between the advantages of using directors, 
w^e\her staff or free-lance, with a ^at variety-'et^Jxles, ^icreby 
accu^ming students to the hazards they will meet in diTproftssion, ^ 
^or Whether gradual development of the active artist is better fostered 
by a more unified training. It is for each school to keep a proper 
balance. Nevert^less, it is impdrtant to keep in mind the fact that 
^Hhin two or three ye^rs of leaving drama schools students may be 
playing in anything from Shakespeare to mime and improvisation: 
There is mufch to be said for preparing them for a wide range*of jobs, 

; on the other hand there is a view that the essential function of school- 
ing is usually seen as that of teaching the actor how to work by hini- 
self, whereas adapting to divers production techniques is a secondary 
and possibly more superficial problem. ' .v ^ 

116. There is a good deal of difference t)f practice in the drama 
schools in the matter of public performances. This depends partly 
on the availability of a theatre: Most of the recognised schools have 
been able to provide themselves Witfi some kind of theatre or playing 
space, allowing a small audience, but these theatres vary considerably 
from the well-equipped but father old-fashioned Embassy Theatre 
at the Central School to LAMDA's far ij^re modem theatre and the 
admirably concerted barns used by Rose Brufbrd and past 15. Some 
schools thinxTt proper. for the students to begin to appear jn public 
fairly early in their training, others hold them back until their third 
year. Views on the stage of training when students should tackle 
great texts such as Shakespeare and Greek tragedy ,ialsp^ vary con- 
sidA-ably. . - , v; - 

.117; "The coFtrtlary'of this, facing the schools with^ another difficult 
problem, is Ihe-^ent to which they should givcj. students opportuni- 
ties to experience modern expeftnental drama, street theatre, 
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. children's theatre, theatre-in-education, and presentations in the 
nuxed mediar. Some argue tha\ to provide students with a thorough 
traditional training so that they leave school with a properly develop- 
al body and voice, a full understandtg^ofwhat is involved iivthe art 
of acting, an, ability to cope even in alfeSest way with demands for 
sMigmg, dancing and fighting, and a thoroughly professional atti- 
tude to the theatre, demand every minute pf a fuU thtee ytars training. 
We can't teach them everything, ir is saidrbut we can provide them* 
with the equipment and the resourcefulness to deal with whatever 
challenges they meet. " * <^ / 

I iS, It is arguable that if an actor is trained to deal with all theatrical 
styles, he may end up the master of none. Excessive emphasis on 
flexibirity can turnj^n acto^ into a mimJc or an impersonator. Never- 
theles5,'in spite of a general acceptance^ of the importance of tradi- 
tional $tandards, the pressure on drama schools to he 'contemporary' 
^is considerable, Spho.ols may have their o\yn prejudftes, but they are 
traming students as artists -in a demanding* profession that will 
dpvbtless see considerable changes in the next fifty ycarsr 

Sftige Management and Technical Gpurses 

119. The impression of our members is that these courses vary Con- 
siderably according to the facilities available at the various schools. 
At their least imfjreSSli'e they constitute a yearns course in which the 
student^ concelitrate on making scenery fof^ and stage managing the 
public performances of acting students in their final year of training.' 
At tlieir best, they train students to- take, over responsible roles in 
any but the most complex productions. 

120. Training falls eHjder aVnu^ber of headings - lighting (and 
electricity), -sound effect (makmg * effects' tapes e^c), scenery (con- . 
struction, use of different materials, handling of, and so on) and 
management, of a theatre (di/ties of stage management, theatre 

equipment ^tc.) Schools with well-equipped theatres will already have 
an advantage over those with poor facilities. Courses vary# con- 
siderably in the extent of the syllabus, ^ome are confined to the 
responsibilities of a stage-manager. One school requires the students, 
especially in the first year of the Course, to study period style, wbrk 
on projects related to social history, and take* part in various pro- 
duction exercises to reveal the nature of the main theatrical periods. 
>^nd how they relate to styles of playwriting. Close association with 
actors IS always, essential since before all else the stage-manage^^d 
technician must know how^ an actor -works and the 'dependent 
nature of the relationship. ^ 
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Theatre Administnition * 

121. The traditional mistrust of management by actors and stage 
staff^has largely disappeared due to greater. understanding of each 
other's problems and lo the increasingly do-operative manner in 
which many companies a«L run. The need for special expertise in 
handling subsidy from ma^y sources and formulating long-term 
policy for regional thektr^ has also brought administration and 
artistic direction closer ^U)gether. 

122. There*is no need ffor specific training in arts administration 
in drama' schools, since courses already exist at, for example, the 
City University ahd the Polytechnic of Central London. It is, 
however, advisable! that, wherever relevant in the presentation of 
productions and preparatiqn for. performance, students should be 
made aware of the context of theatre management in which their 
skills are used. The close integration of the administrative and the 
artistic can usefully^ dispel the^notion that administration is a subject 
in itself, rather tli^n the most efficient way of making theatre and 
the art? available and attractive to the public. 

Costume and Decor a " . 

123. ShrAc schools offer occasional lectures or^iwnonstrations on 
various aspects of historical cpstume, styles of presentation, furi^ 

\ture, art, and so on, but only the Bristol Old Vic Theatre Schod 
offers practical courses in design. This is partly through lack of. 
facilities, partly through the'immensity of the subject. Standards of 

^presentation in public''petformances>ary considerably depending on 
resources and funds available. Mosjf schools have some kind of ward-, 
robe and costume collection and sSome of theni design and make a 
limited number of costumes themsehces. One of the advantages.of a - 
technical or stage-management course is that the students can 
provide Scenery* for the public presentations. 



Tutorials and Pastoral Care 

124. Financial Jimitations make it difficuh for all schools to provide 
adequate welfare services and pastoral care for the students. In a 
trailing that involves intensely personal qualities of development, 
emotional and psychological as well as physical, this attention is of 
the greatest in^ortance. Schools with LEA support can often gain 
the lielp'of the student medical services which are a valuable part of 
the National Health Service, and which are usually available in 
universities. 
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Length of Course 

125. For many years schools tended to favour a two year course, 
but gradually they accepted that three years was necessary to provide 
for the personal development *of students. A training is not the 
acquisition of a, body of knowledge, techniques or skills, but the 
full incorporation of these into the psyche and full personality of 
the Jjgdividual. Some schools, however; have settled for an eight 
term (»urse, finishing at Easter. This is because there tends to be a 
good mdny opportunities for employment in summer seasons and 
for securing engagements in regional theatres which cast for their 
autumn season during the summer, :\ 

' 4 . ' ' • ' ' 

Libera] Studies ' 

126. We use this term for convenience. There .is some doubt in the 
minds of many people as to how broad an actor's training should 
be. While considerable attention is given to his emotional develop- 
ment, there is no disposition to underrate the importance of intelli- 
gence. Some directors claim that an actor's training should include 
psychology, anthropology and sociology, but others reject this 
suggestion as an irrelevance. Some schools include in their syllabus 
a study of the history of drama, of the theatre, of art, pr of historic 
styles, varying from a well-organised series of lectures bn theatrical 

_ history to lectures oh the background of the plays that ar5>being 
studied for performance. They offer classes in the speaking of^oth 
poetry -and prose in connection with work on the voice, and Aen 
occasion arises there may be visits to concerts, galleries or exhibi- 
tions. . . 



Post-Graduate Courses 

127. At the moment four of the leading drama schools run special 
acting courses of reduced length for graduates of universities. These 
are attended equally by graduates from university drama depart- 
ments and graduates in quite unrelated subjects ranging from bio- 
chemistry to history. The other schools have a few graduates in their 

. general acting courses but make no special provision for them and 
require them to go through the full three year course. 

128. Although we are convinced there is - and indeed most anxious 
that there should continue to be - a distinct trend towards greater 
numbers of post-graduates applying for places at drama schools, 
there are two factors at work which present obstacles. The first is 

^ .thafr university graduates who have received LEA grants for a three 
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ye^ university course often find great djnicully in getting another 
grant for three years at a drama school. The second is that, although 
university drama departments do not offer vocational training, it is 
technically possible for their graduates to acquire Equity cards with 
. ho further training, and some are tempted, unwisely in our view, 
to go straight from university into the theatre. 

129. In view of the^ fact (alluded to in paragraphs 29 - 32) that the 
university, polytechnic and college of education theatre arts courses 
which>are proliferating cannot be regarded as vocational training, 
we feel it is very important that graduates who decide to go on the 
stage should be encouraged to spend some time at drama schools 
first. Indeed, if our recommendations on entry into the prof<^sion 
(see paragraphs 153 - 155) are accepted, it will become even more 
necessary for graduates to go to drama schools. Moreover, we be- 
lieve that this is not only a necessary trend but a highly desirable 
one, in that the influx into the profession of actors who have had a 
general university or higher education background as. well as a 
vocational course at a drama school can only serve to improve the 
standards ^f the theatre as a whole. 

130. On the assumption, therefore, that we are right in advocating 
(and predicting) an increasing trend towards post-graduate entry 
into the drama schools, we mak^ two recommendations. The first 
is that the drama schools should follow the example of the Bristol 
Old Vic, Webber Douglas and the Drama Studio and offer short- 
ened acting courses for post-graduates. Opinions vary as to the 
optimum length of these courses, and our feeling is that this should 
be left t(j)the professional discretion of each individual principal. 
We do, however,Jfeel it would be unreasonable to demand that - 
graduates should spend three years at drama school (and thus a 
total of six years in higher education), particularly since that might 
discourage actors from going to university before acquiring their 
professional training. We therefore recommend that post-graduate ' 
courses should be up to a maximum of tyip.,years in length. It may 
well be that after a period of time sever.^i^schools will give greater 

^ emphasis, than the others to post-graduaj[e^courses-even to the point 
of beconiing almost completely post-graduate establishments. We 
. would^egard that as a natural and desirable development. 

131I Secondly, we would strongly recohamend that the DES should 
agre\ to make available, as a matter of policy, grants for graduates 
who (have been accepted by recognised drama schools for one or 
two year courses. 



T H E OR Van bp R AC T I C E 

' Courses for Pirectors • 

132. Thd lack of co-ordination of provision for the training of 
directors has always been and Temaina^even more spectacular than 
for actors. The answer to the qutstiom * where dp professional direc- 
tors come from; is broadly analogous to the old system of choosing 
a Conservative. Party Lender: They Emerge. There ^^re only three 
drama schools (Bristol Old Vic, Drama Centre and^ast 15) which 
organise special courses for director§, but the number of students 
involved is tiny in proportipn to the number of directors working 
in the theatre and allied fields. Unlike the la^k of criteria in actor 
traming, however, this apparent neglect .does not reflect lack of 
interest in the problem shown in the past by the authorities and 
the profession, or even the sporadic nature of the evolution of drama 
schools. Rather it reflects a general professional bewilderment among 
most people concerned as to. what, if any, training is appropriate 
for directors. There are some who argue that directing is quite unlikfe 
acting and that it is impossible to train for it at all - it is simply a 
gift which Can be applied de natura to the business of directing and 
production. The large number of eminent directors who have started 
their careers by directing amateur productions at Oxford and Cam- 
abridge and have gone straight from there into the West-End or into 
repertory ft certainly evidence in favour of this-yiew. Alternatively, 
there are those who argue that a director has to have had personal 
experience in all aspects of the theatre, including script-writing, 
work with actors, acting experience and some technical experience 
ranging from lighting to stage management, as well as a thorough 
knowledge of the history of the theatre. 

133- In this latter ctop, there is one point of view which holds that 
these skills ean only be acquired from practical experience after 
severajjyears work as ar^ctor in the theatre. On the other hand, 
there are those whb argue that, just as with actors, the process of 
absorbing the various skills required by a' professional director is 
morfel efficiently and more quipkly completed in a drama school. 
Although this*view does not advocate specialist directors courses so 
much as a system whereby would-be directors should go through 
the general mill^of acting and stage management courses in estab- 
lished drama schools and only branch put into directing after grad- 
uating, the directors' courses already in existence at three drama 
schools are highly thought of and we consider that the function they 
perform in training a limited number of directors in the drama school 
co'ntext is undoubtedly of .^eat value to the profession. 

134. Since directors da rtotiat' present have to become members of 
Equity, there is not trie same jaressure for them to go to drama 
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schools as there is for actors. While not doming do\vn dogmatically 
cither for specialist directors' courses or general actors' courses, we 
do however inclgie to the view that some form of training at drama 
school is a positive advantage. It is surely preferable for a trainee 
director to cut hjs te«tb at a training establishment rather than be 
let loose without sufficient experience on a professional production 
before a pacing audience. This approach also has the advantage, of 
course, jDf enabling an actor to change his mind and become a direc- 
tor, aria vice versa. 

Size of Schools and Acting Classes . 

135. A good deal of basic work in voice and movement can be taken 
in ^oups of between 10 and 15, but few schools are ready to limit 
their intake. to these numbers for a number of reasons. One is 
financial; an intake of 15 acting^. student! for a three year course 
might mean that with some students dropping out for reasons of 
health or sheer inability to maly the grade, the final group might 

/ nbe in the region of *io which would seriously lijnit the plays that 
could adequately be performed. An intake of 18 is rather high for 
dass-work and yet would make half groups of 9 or under a little 
• small. Most principals seen;i to favour in intake of between 24 and 
28 with half-groups of 12 - 14, allowing a reasonafjle scope for loss. 
In pfactice this number has been found to be qm the low side for 
financial viability. Schools have fqund that if fees are to be kept 

\* within reasonable limits, they have to liive at least 100 acting stu- 
dents. With subsidy, this could be lowered to the ideal figure of 
70-75 referred to in paragraph 99. Half-classes in voice and'move- 
ment of about 10 or 12 to 15 require a space of about 1600 square 
feet. It is important to note that the area would not be decreased 
with lowering of numbers, since half a dozen students need the same 
floor-space as twice that number if their limbs and voices are to be 
extended. ^ 

... . y 

136. Some drama schools do a great deal of tutorial and seminar 
work in very small groups or even*with individuals. Some principals, 
however, see a different role for drama schools and would like their 
acting course to be far more closely associated with courses for 
other theatre skills and disciplines, both academic and vocational. 
Members of the staff also feel that too small a school, while enabling 
them to gwe personal attention to the students, precludes the 
creation of a group that is such an important element in training. 
The optimum size of a school and pf groups within the school de- 
pends on an interaction between objectives, nature of work and 
space available. 
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Size of Staff 

,137. For financial reaSons the LEA, supported schools tend to have 
a higher proportion of full-time staff on a yearly salary than the 

^ others. This, as already noted, is a convenience in terms of avail- 
ability of staff for meetings necessary to create an overall artistic 
and educational policy, and it is essential for real continuity of 
training. On the other hand, in, the context of the existing financial ' 
plight of the drama schools this can limit the'scope of the schools 
' to invite outside directors from the professional theatre. Some of 
the studenfe^ fron! one of the aided schools feel that they have Con- 

^ siderable contact with the staff at the "expense of meeting the varying 
methods and attitudes of the profession. As we have already argued, - 
these shbuld not have to be alternatives since both are vital ingred- 
ients of a good drama school, and this is an urgent reason for the 
injection of public funds. 

Conclusion 

. 138. What emerges most strikingly from a Comparison of the model 
of an ideal drama school with the reality of the 'leading contem- 
porary drama schools is that the major discrepancy appears not in 
the area of standards of teaching or the availability of a wide range 
of courses so much as in the provision of material facilities. While 
there are certain areas in which we would hope to see the develop- 
ment of courses (singipg, technical, an^ post-gradate), our general 
conclusion is that the British drama student has S wide range ajid 
standard of fourses, teachers and approaches to drama available 
to him. At the same time, however, thcf average British drama . 
teacher has probably got worse pay, conditions of work and pro- 
fessional facilities than he should have. That these two states of 
affairs should manage to co-exist side by side is no less of a tribute 
to the dedication of drama^ teachers, principals and students than 
it is a challen^ to those, who are charged with the responsibility 
of supervising ihe administration of th^rts and higher education, 
to make financial provision for the/modern^^ation of the drama 
schools so as to brin^ them into line with the general standards of 
the national systeA^Wj^gher education. ^ 




Chapter 4 

The Problem Areas 



139. ' We have examined the system of dramtt training as it now' is 
and we have raised the quostiori of what it C9uld or should be^ It 
is now- time to attempt to bring into sharper focus' a number of areas 
where problems exist, which have to be resolved, if drama training ' 
is to be placed on a sounder basis than exists at the present time, 

Traipjinjg or Education? 

140. It is well to start by asking the very basic question of wjiethcr 
learning to be an actor is training or education. It is not a.question 
that can be answered simply, but if it is not answered correctly, a 
number of confusions are Iik^rly^ to -ariae. In many fields, training 
and education merge into ea&h.othfer and this is-rertainly so witlr 
the arts. The fact that a coujrec of study or trainyjg is essentially 
vocational does not automafioally ^lacC that cpursc in Jthe training 
rather than the educational geld. Insofer^^ a^ distinction c^' be 
i;^ade, it is iriore to d9 with the^kind of tjaining*provided and'Who 
IS provi4ing4i^han wi^ the nat«Ye of the skill^itself. T%Jcind 'of 
working definitions Jqsed'by Government Dppartments,:^'ri'" deter- / 
mining their respective areaS gf tesponsihifity is helpful in m^lhatter/ 
They tend to work on the assumption that, if the traini^ dr edu- 

JV cation is going on'^n schooIgTor colleges, then, it is more, property ' 
within the area flifctesponsibilify of the Department of Education • 
,and Science, but if it is organised bv jpmpfoyers then it is likelgiQ 
be of more con^m t^Q. the Department bf Employment. • * - :7^- 

141. WKajt tW? means foy drama trainitig is that,' yi'hereas a systerii. ^ 
of technical appi^nti'ceship is vety. much something with wjiich 
organisations like the Government's tr^ning Services Agendy htight 

, . be prepared to concern themselves, what is goijig. on1n drama • 
'schooh belongs more naturally witjbiin the^lScId oT-further education. - 
* That does not mean tfiat the distin^eIy,vo<&tiohal nature of drama 
I training must inevitably be^ weakened by bfeing associated with edu- \ 
, * cation. The^Oppositc it the.c»se. If iirama tn^ning t ^kesj ts' place .^v 
WiUiin the spectrum of Jw^er fdjucation seen in its lotalfiyj^ oppor- 
^ turftty imjgriediatdfy* ariies {q assert vocifer^sly thj? distinction 
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/ within our education '^ystem between the vocational drama training 
/ provided in drama schools and the proliferation of non-vocational 
j performing arts courses of one kind or another at universities and 
/ jJJolytechnics, which we have referred Jo in Chapter 2. 

•* • ■ '1 ' . 

142. We believe that it is very much in the interests of the dr^a 
schools and drama training generally that the position of drama 
training should be clarified in thi^ way. If it islnot done, absurdities 
arise like the case of a student >vjjf wjis refusctl a grant by his local 
authority foi^a;^lace he had been offered at one'of the leading drama 
schools in- the country on the grounds that there was a dram^ coursfe 
available at the local .polytechnic. We shall return to this question 
of how'^he position of drama training should be clarified in our 
next chapter, when we consider possible^ solutions. 

j 143. We gave very serious consideration to the suggestion contained 
m the evidence submitted to us by the Arts CouncllbfUjreat Britain ' 
^at the existing drama schbols should be absorbed irJto a system 
of apprentice training and reorganised to Jorni 15 theire traitiiing 
centres, which would be based on designated theatres equipped and 
willing to play a regular part in training by t^ing students on 
planned working attachments. How-ever, we rejecfed this sug 
not only because we felt it^uld prove too complicate 
minister and to6 difficult to flfnancOnit also because we fl 
sounder in principle to Attempt tQ s^jmulate a grpater in^ 
on the part of those working in the profession in the work C^^— 
schools and tolfeel^ to encourage local linljs^ between drama IRools 
and theatres, rather than > to diiturj) the tfJcisting^pattern of training 
in the drama schools and to seek to re-construct them around the / 
theatrical prafessioii. . . 

144" A less radical version of this sugges;ion was adopted by the 
Arts Council as one of its formal recommendations to our Enquiry. 
Under .this suggestion a limited number of appropriate theatres 
wobld be designated as training theatres in order to provide an . 
opportunity for a: comparative assessment of the value of drama 
school versus apprenticeship training. Our proposals would not 
prevent this, but we consider that the matter requires further con- 
sideration by the theatrical profession as a whole, fhis could be 
done within the forum of the new body which we propose should 
be set up, details of which are given ia the next chapter. 
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The Finances of the Drama Schools 

145. Some driima schools, including several of the best, face an 
extremely serious financial* situation, both in terms of capital costs 
and running costs. T{}£ situation is particularly serious for those 
drama schools withefut any form of direct su!)sidy. Some of them 
are seritously under-capitalised and will require considerable Sums 
of monoy spent on improving faciliticlKduring the next ten years, if 
they ^ to be able to continue. In the present economic situation 
any drama school which lacks a secure financial ^asc faces a very 
bleak future indeed. 

146. Of the present members of the/CDS, four are supported by 
local authorities. A further two, RADA and Guildhall, are sup- 
ported by the Bernard Shaw Estate auid the City of London respec- 
tively, and their income is therefore Jijcely to fluctuate. The remaining 
eight derive their income almost entirely from stfldent fees, though' 
some of them also receive emergenc^J^^rants from the Arts Council. 

147. The fact that student'»gran'ts are discretionary rather tW^n man- 
datory means that in the present economic situation the would-be 
drama student naay find himself increasingly having to compete with' 
other students for allocations from the inflation-hit budgets of local 
authorities. This, iijturn, could place pressure on the drama schools 
to attach increasing importance to "^ility to pay the fees, when 
selecting students, with the result that they might be driven to accept 
even more overseas ^j^udents than they do at present. But although 
mandatory grants would greatly improve the position as far as the 
students are concerne^j'the diff'erence this would make to the finances 
of the schools is minimal. Unless public fun^s are provided to- ini- 
prove the financial situatioji of the drama schools, it is inevitable 
that some of them will have to close before very long. Th6 first to 
do so will, of course, be those who are totally dependent on fees, 
some of which are undoubtedly among the best drama schools in 
the country. 



148. There is, therefore, a good case which becomes even stronger 
if drama training is to take it^ place alongside other forms of ad- 
'vanced training, and education in our national higher education 
system, for additional support from public funds. The question is 
how much support can be organised in the most logical and effective 
way. ^ ^ 
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149' Funding arrangements in other countries rajige from total 
state support in Eastern Europe (which is a simple solution in coun- 
• tries like Poland and Romania where there are only ^^i^ drama 
schools in the first case and one in the second) \o tl^jNational 
Endowment of the' Arts grant, which the United States Government 
^akes tb the League of Professional Theatre Training Programmes 
(the type of solution best suited to a country with a large nulTiber 
of academies), / 

150. InBritain; the whole trend of further education is that it should 
be locar^iuthofity /based and we do not belieXjhat drama training* 
should ncb«5agrily be an exception to this. WcSqlieve that local 
authorities in regional centres where at present there is.no direct 
support for a dram^ school from a local authority, should seriously 
consider the provision of such support. In London, with its con- 
centration of drama schools, the situation is more complex and we 
shall ^scuss both the London and the regional situation in m^ 
detail i\tfjp^ext chapter. , But in general terms, we believe there are 
strong financial reasons, as well as the educational reasons already 
mentioned, for drama traini^ig to come within the mainstream of 
further education. Indeed, in the pjresent economic situation it is 
almost impossible to see the drama schools obftiining'the financial 
support they need in any other way. 

The Need for a * Recognised ' Sector 

151. The pressures on public expenditure at the present time are so 
great that we believe it is right that support for drama^raining from 
public funds should be concentrated where it can do most good. 'We, 
therefore, believe that a new system of rccQgnition should be intro- 
duced to take the place of the de facto recognition, which many local 
authorities accord to drama schools in membership of the CDS at 
the present time. A new body would have to be set up, charged with 
the jpb of granting this recognition to those drama schools which 

^easured up to a set of agreed criteria of what a drama school ought 
to be. 

152. The number of drama* schools so recognised might well be ©f 
^he same order as the present number of drama schools in the CDS, 
%oufth the identity of the schools would not necessarily be the same. 
In some cases 'recognition' would be for a limited period in the first 
instance and the new body would have to have regard both to the 
demand for actors from the theatrical^rofession and to the demand 
for drama training among those ^king higher education, whose 
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numbers arc likely to go on growing well into the 1980*8, We would 
thc;n hope that local authorities and the Arts Council would confine 
.their support for drarAa (raining, both in terms of student grants and 
direct sul^si'dies, to those drama schools in the recognised sector. 

153- If support fVom public fiyids is to be concentrated in-this way 
on certain recognised schools, we believe that those who pass out 
successfully from such schools should have no unreasonable obstacles 
placed in their way» when they seek work. As farttos the present CDS 
schools are concerned^ in most cases there is no problem. Studenlts 
are offered jobs under the Equity quota and obtain an Equity card. 
Sometimes, however, even students from the best drama schools are 
ofTered a job,' but cannot obtain an Equity card. In view of the fact 
that Equity are taking further steps to restrict entry by closing cer- 
tain loopholes in their entry controls, we believe that they should 
ofTerautomatic membership to ^ny student from a recognised school, 
when offered ^. job in areas like repertory theatre* children*s theatre 
and theatre-in-education, where Equity is prepared to accept 
newcomers. 

^54* The existence of a recognised sector would al§p be ah important 
factor in litrtiting the number of those seeking to enter the profession. 
In order to stand a reasonable cliance of making a career on the stage, 
it would be very important for the would-be actor to get to one of ths^ 
recognised drama schools. Non-recognised drama schools would 
become distinctly unattractive, both for the would-be actor and as a 
going concern for those involved in running them. Some of them 
would inevitably close. The number of students being trained in the 
recognised sector would be regulated to meet the demands pf the 
profession and would certainly be less than the numbers at present 
entering the profession under the quota system. There would thus 
be even more competition to get a place at a recognised dram^ school 
than there is at present to get a job under the quota. 

155. But it is important that the existence df a. recognised sector 
should not preclude other means 9f entry into tne profession entirely. 
The fact remains that there ought to be, almost as a matter of prin- 
ciple, sufficient alternative ways in which those who miss out on the 
opportunity to go to a recognised drama school can still get into the 
profession, provided they ha[ve sufficient talent and determination. 
It would, therefore, be necessary to retain a very reduced quota to 
^llow for such entrants. We recommend that this question should 
receive early consideration by the new body which we propose should 
be set up. * 
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Technical Training 

i5^>. The Onqiiiry's terms of rcfcrpi^cc included examination of 
trainmg theatre technicians. However, the Committee increasingly 
felt that the central problem it was examining was the training of 
actors and that the whole question of technical training was so 
different that it would have been wrong to spatchcock it into the 
main enquiry. It would hot have been p(^ssible in the time available 
and with the resources allocated to the Enquiry to do justice to this 
additional complex problem. 

157- Nevertheless, it ^as felt that a sen^us situation clearly exists in 
this field, as there is an acute shortag/ of technicians. H^e thvrtf^^ 
recommend that a separate enquiry be set up. The evidence we have 
received on this topic can be summarised as follows: 

. 1. Very few technicians receive formal training. Most are trained 'on 
the job', but there is aa-increasing realisation that operation of the 
wide variety of complex modern theatre equipment cannot 
adequately be taught at the elbow of a stage manager in any one 
theatre. Consequently, the Arts CpunciUf Gteat Britain, in con- 
junction with the Association of British Theatre Technicians, has 
initiated in-service day-release training, ft is not cfear how far this 
arrangement meets the problem, nor is it clear to what extent the 
ABTT scheme can be flexibly expanded to meet the changing, 
demands for technicians. At present the scheme is funded by the 
Arts Council; possibly an alternative way of financing the scheme 
should be exaniined. 

2. Some training of technicians is carried out in drama schooJs and in 
art colleges and polytechnics, ft .would perhaps be useful to weigh 
the advantages and disadvantages of training technicians alongside 
actors (and directors) as against separately^ in-service (where a 
trainee may be limited in his experience to one theatre and one 
instructor). ^ 

3. There is evidence that there is considerable movement of technical 
stafT between the worlds of theatre, entertainment (civic halls etc.) ' 
and television. No training seems to be undertaken by the latter 
two categories to produce technicians who could move into the 
theatre, hence the theatre world loses members without any com- 
pensating flow from the other direction. This may b^^Tmatter of 
concern for any enquiry which examines technical training. 

4. It would seem evident that good technical training demands good 
teaching and good facilities (including access to a wide range of 
equipment). Such evidence 's we received appeared to show that 
neither in-service training as at present. organised nor training in 
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drunui schools, yet latillcs these needs. In-service training tends 
to limit the trainee's bretRlth of experience, while many drama 
schools do not have adiquate premises or equipment. Some 
tc^fchers are skilled opcratpVs but d^ not have teaching skills. This 
is clearly a matter for concern, ^ 
5. Concern was also expressed to us about the possibility of the 
shortage of experienced technicians being exacerbated by the 
demands likely to be made on the profession by the National 
Theatre. Although it has been publicly stated that the National 
Theatre will not allow a situation to develop which would deprive 

tKisting theatres of man:^of their senior sfafT. concern continues to 
e expressed^ This problem may be resolved by the time any future 
technician (raii\ing enquiry is established, and is of course a once- 
for-Ull question. Nevertheless it is disturbing that such a.l^tuation 
could be allowed to arise' without proper planning to meet the 
extra demand for personnel. X^e Arts Council's inability to spend 
more on this area of training than fts P^||knt commitment under- 
ifnes the need to examine possible alternative sources of funding 
the training of teclinicians. It is possible thfat the Training. Ser- 
vices Agency might be able to help in this ^rea. ^ 

158. These points arc only some of the areas that need investigation 
and it was with regret that we felt, on examination of the problems, 
that they went beyond our capability if we were to respond use- 
fully to the main reason for the establi^ment of the Drama Training 
Enquiry. Nevertheless our recommendation that a separate enquiry 
be established is a strong one. 
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ijOlJ*^© bcliiDvc that the problems facing drama training are such* 
••Wiat they can only be resolved by a reorganisation of the present 
system. In our view this reorganisation requires the establishment of 
a new body, which could appropriately be called the NationW CouncfK 
for Drama Training (NCDT). It should be truly representative of ) 
all those involved in thf theatrical profession (actors, authon, direc- 
tor?, stage managep<<mployers and those engaged in training) and it 
would probably include members drawn from among the following 
organisations: 

1 60. The Conference of Drania Schools, the Association of Drama 
Schools (Students), Equity, the Council of Regional Theatre, the 
Theatrical Management Association, the Society of West-End 
Th»tre Managers, the Association of Touring and Producing . 
Managers, the Association of Community Theatre, the Independent 
Theatre Association, the BBC, the Independent Television Companies 
Association, the Arts Council of Great Britain, the Regional Arts 
Associations, tbiB;J^ational Council of Theatre for Young Eibple and 
adequate representation for Theatre-in-Education^-i^d Local 
Authority Associations. It would also be dcsirible for several 
independent members to serve on the Council /$nd for observers^ 
from the DES and the Scottish and Welsh Offlcoi to be present at its 
meetings. ^ • • 

.if " ' " 

161, The principal tasks of the National Council for Drama Train- 
ing, or NCDt as we shall now refer to it, would be as follows: 

i) to establish criteria for granting recognition to drama schools - 
stafHiig, facilities, standards etc. 

ii) to have regard to the optimum size of the recognised sector, both 
in tcnris of students and schools, bearing in mind that increasingly 
the total demand for new actors will be met from the recognised 
sector, as the non-recognised schools diminish in number and 
importance following the concentration of public support in the 
recognised sector. 
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ill) to grant rccoKnition to thoHC drama Hchimis that meet itH require- 
ments eith(;r on u permanent basis or with periodic reviews.. (In 
this way it will be possible for recognition to be withdrawn and 
I granted to other KhpQis if the NCDT should so decide.) 
I iv)' to discuss with public uulhorilies the question of support for those 

|t drumu schools whichi it wishes to recognise. * . 

\\| to provide a forum for the theatrical profession within, which tho 
type of training taking place ip drama schools can be kept under 
continuous review. In parti|Ajlar, it Avould bo tbe mponsibility 
of the NCDT to iniliatc-^thcmes whereby there could be a 
\^ — >flreater involvement of tnose" working in the profession in the 
— ""^N^^^^^hole teaching process. 

The first two or three years of the NCDT5 life will be a very 
important period during which it is establishing itself and bringing 
into operatioh the new system of recognition. During this period the 
• NCDT will require an experienced staff of a or 3 and a small working 
budget. We suggest that the Secretary and the Deputy Secretary 
should be an ofliciapQf the DES and a local authority education 
oflicer, both of whom should be seconded to the NCDT. Once the 
initial job of granting recognition has been done, and the NCDT is 
properly established, if should be possible to reduce its staff require- 
ment. The precise. manner of funding the NCDT is obviously a 
matter for further discussion. A parallel for financing a body of this 
^nd ejcijjti in the way tWe National Council for Diplomas in Art and 
E/J&igffused to be funded before it was merged with the CNAA. It 
received fees based on the number of students taking diplomas and 
the qmts^of the visits that it made were borne by the colleges con- 
cernp<D However, there are far fewer drama students than art 
stuOTms and the NCDT woulcLalmost certainly also need a special 
grant from the DES via the Arts Council. 

163. The balance of representation on the NCDT is an important 
matter. The profession for which the training is being provided, 
well as those actually engaged in providing the training, must be 
adequately represented on the NCDT. The purpose of the NCDT is 
not simply to administer drama training, but to infuse it with the 
knowledge and experience of those working in the profession. . In 
order that this and other matters relating to the oi^eration of the 
NCDT can be thoroughly discussed by those most, closely involved 
and proposals put forward for setting up the MCDT, we recommend 
that a one-(Jay Working Conference should be held shortly after the 
publication of this Report, to which representatives of Equity, 
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^z^' management and the drama schools should be invited. The Founda- 
;p*^ : . tion has kindly said that it is willing to sponsor such a conference. 
'. ' ■■' * ' . . ' ■ ' • 

164. Although the arrangements' for the reorganisation and public 
V . support of individual dfama training schools will be a matter for the 

NCDT, we have conducted enq^uirjes into the existing situation which 
suggest to us certain cpnclusio/fS that the NCDT might well wish to 
take on to its early agenda. We spell them out here to indicate'the 
sort of pattern that we have in mind for the next 10 years. 

165. First of all, with the strengthening of regional feeling, it is 
essential that there is an adequate geographical spread of schools. 
The theatre is becoming less London-based and we would wish drama 

' training to support this tendency. There are five major drama 
schools outside London already and there is a need to make drama 
training a reality across the nation. In Scotland there is a school in 
Glasgow wi'th a secure financial base, adequate buildings, good staff 
and with a vigorous and growing drama movement to provfde 
employment in the theatre, television and other art forms. The same 

; . is true Wales, where the school in Cardiff, provided its artistic 
independence is guaranteed and an un^yise amalgamation with other 
. institutions is avoided, is equally well-placed with an excellent build- 
ing, a good staff, ^nd vigorous natioiw^.support. In Manchester the 
school is part of the Polytechnic arl*^t may reasonably hope for 
better facilities soon, tn Bristol tljere are hopes of closer co-operation 
between the theatr^^^e drama school and the University and we 
strongly urge the A^^Education Authority to support these moves. 
It might well become a post-graduate training centre of great signi- 
ficance. In the West Midlands, the existing school has adequate 
resources and accommodation for the 8b students it has at present, 
> but additional facilities would be needed if it is to cater satisfactorily 
for the expanding needs of an area of such major regional importance. 
With theatres at Stratford, Birmingham, Coventry and elsewhere, 
with major universities and polytephnics, and with progressive local 
authorities, this should not prove difficult. We found it surprising 
that there are some areas in which there is no serious drama training 
such as in the East Midlands, Yorkshire and the North East. Per- 
haps one of the London schools might be attracted by the great 
opp^brtunity offered fi^ this gap, ' 

166,. That leaves London. It is inevitable that the capital, with its 
- concentration pf theatres and theatrical people, its resources and its 
vigour, «'shouldl)e the great , magnet for drama training. B^it it has • 
the result that the bulk of dfama training is in London, and that it is 
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therefore ultimately on one aut]fex)rity ~ the Inner London Education 
Authority - that responsibility might fall. It is improbable that ILEA 
will assume this responsibility for the schools in their present form, 
although it has already done so much for the arts in higher education. 

167. Four of the London drama schools seem permanently guaran- 
teed. RADA has money, premises, staff and prestige. At present there 
IS no serious pfoblem. The Central School is supported by ILEA. It 
neefls new premises which ILEA will ultimately provide. Rose 
Bruford is supported by Bexley LEA and Guildhall by the City of 
London. Some of the other important London drama schools might 
join up with other higher education institutions or merge as a mono- 
technic with ILEA support. * Two'-others would seem to us t9 be 
strongly deserving of NCDT recognition.and direct support from the 
Arts Council and the DES in^iew .of their role as experimental 
and pioneering establishhients. Oyer other London institutions there 
hangs.a question mark. Perhaps one might move to the North. But 
if the field of drama employifaent is growing, as it will when the 
economy recovers, more schools will be^needed. It is in this context 
that the NCDT will play a key planning role. It is on its estimates 
of heed, that the number of regpgpised schools will depend, and it is 
the award of recognised status that will make drama schools finan- 
cially attractive to univefsities, polytechnibs and other possible 
sources of finance. • 



168. As regards financing those few recognised drama schools that 
are left without local authority support (for example, the experimen- 
tal schools), we believe that ..Jh'fe DES should accept permanent 
responsibility for them and finalice them through the Arts Council, 
which is already providing en^ergency grants to some Agthe schools 
m question. We realise that-the Aris Council has reservations about 
taking on this role on a regular basis, but it .would be relieved of 
direct responsibility for recognition of drama schools, since this would 
be done by the National Council for Dramar Training. The fact that 
the Arts Council would itself be represented on the National Council 
would mean that the Arts Council would in fact be very well placed 
to act as the Government's funding agency in this matter. Since it 
would only be small and Aperimenlal drama school^ that woulh 
need to be assisted in this way, it.#vould amount to Ijttle more than 
an extension of the Arts Councils present role as a provider of 
emergency grants. Such funds should of course be allocated to the 
Arts Council over and above its existing grant and earmarked for 
this specific purpose. *^ 
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' 169. An alternative method of funding would be for those schools 
without LEA support to be directly grant-aicfed by the DES. The 
DES regard direct grants pf .this kind as being^ wholly exceptional. 
They have only 1,0 higher education institutions on their direct grant 
list and they are trying to reduce the number still further. If, liowever 
the DES felt that the small nuniber of dramajghools in question, 
some of wjiich are very important because ^ :heir experimental 
% nature, (Jduldbe treated in this way, then this would undoubtedly be 
an attracHve solution to the financial problems of those particu- 
lar sthools. « . 

^ ' . -^^ 

170. A development in drama training, which the NCDT will have 
^ to take into account^ is the move being made at the present time by 
' certain drama schools towards seeking to have their pourses validated 
as degrees by the Council for National Academic Awards. Thi 
CNAA is the national bo^y^charged with ihe job of validating 
courses as 'degrees, or diplomas in institutiofiS of higher education^ 
other than the universities. Although there-is a fe^n somejjarts of^ 
the theatrical profession that any assimilation with higher education 
must inevitably mean importing additional academic criteria for 
entry and Qualifications, both the universities and the CNAA can 
and do gi\fe validation in fields* Where it is appropriate without 
insisting^ on anemic standards that arc irrelevant. 

^.7^. The parallel with ad>^ducation at the time -the National Couna.. 
'.for Diplomas in Art and Design' wais merged into the CNAA, a^nd 
tiie way in which the same kind of fears pro ved^ largely groundle^, is 
instructive. It was ac^pted that students should have 2 'A* levels or 
5jP' levels plus a foundation course, but Art Colleges^ were' 'still 
allowed to take on students displayin^^exHjeptiorial talent Mtithout 
thes^ualifications. The result was that the art colleges were able to 
award dpgrees with little or no alteration to thiefr existing courses and ' 
with their fi^daniental objectives intact, >Moreover the resp^si- 
bility for assessment and validation oPcourses in art and design 
remained with peQple.from- the world of art education, as )vell as 
those drawn froni among practising artists and designers, Vfho 
formed the Art andT)esign Committee of the CNAA, 

172. As far as. the drama schools are concerned, two of , them 
(ManchesterPolytechnic School of Theatre and Rose Bruford) have 
already ma(de proposals to the CNAA for courses to be validated as 
CNAA dedrees. Discussions on th$ are still taking pjace.. From the-^ 
drama sch|!{ols point of view, the advantages of a degree oniSploma 
a^hreefoW. GrjEnts for students become easier, emplo:^i^nt.pros- 
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pects are opened up for those who might one day leav^stbtrng, as 
heads of drama departments in schools or local authoifctjr^ dr^ma 
advisers, or in fields such as arts administration, ao^ thirdly^ drama 
schools'Sffering a CNAA degree or diploma may better able to 
attract financial support. , V':^ v 

173. We believe tjfet,*if the CNAA decides to validate vocational 
courses, it is vital that there should be a special Theatre Board,' quite 
separate from the Creative and Performing Arts Panel, in orjJjBiMhat 
a clear distinction can be maintained between<vocational drama 
training and the study of drama as a liberal arts course. 

174. This Theatre Board should be composed essentially, of people 
from the theatrical profession - along much the same lines as the 
NCDT - and we would prefer to see if coming under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Art and Design Conmiittee of the CNAA, who already 
have experience of asserting the special criteria that apply in the arts 
as against the more academic criteria of other' disciplines. The 
Theatre Board would then work in close co-operation with the NCWTf 
and only validate courses at drama schools recognised by the NCDT. 
We hope that the DES would agree to this arrangement. * 

175. While we believe that it is right, both on practical and financial 
grounds, that drama training should ultimately take its place in the 
higher edudrtion system, we do not believe that any drama school 
should seek CNAA validation for its courses unless it is firmly 
convinced that this is the rigjit approach for a school with its own " 
particular philosophy. Provided that a school is Recognised by the 
NCDT and able to attract financial support either from a local 
authority or from the DES via the Arts Council, it can remain 
perfectly viable without offering CNAA degrees or diplomas. 

176. Finally, a word is necessary about student grants. Although 
students taking drama courses that have been validated as CNAA 
degrees will probatily get mandatory grants, students at other 
recognised schools would continue only to be eligible for discretion- 
ary grants, since their courses would not meet the requirements for 
mandatory awards, namely degree equivalent status. We therefore 
recommend that the DES should Tssue a circular to local authorities 
advising them that students ojjtaining places at thpse drama schools 
recognised by the NCDT should be given grants as a matter of policy. 
TTie same circular should also give DES backing to the NCDT and 
discourage local authorities from making awards at drama schools 
not recognised by the NCDT. As regards the rate of grant for discre- 
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tionary awards, the local authonty associations have recently issued 
guidance to their members to the effect that, where awards are made 
to students on advanced courses or those on non-advanced courses 
who are over 19, th?y should be at the same rates as mandatory 
awards for first degree students. 




- Chapter 6 
? Suify^ary 6P Gond^^ and 
. tRepoiiimeniaatioAs 



-^-^^W^ trafning-is necessary for the 

■I'^V ''^^r 'ponbWtionjofjai^^ In 
, . 9"r view,th(^wTib fint Ap^ached{« 

that this Bnqtdi^ should be at up. \^ suggesting that the 

V time was ripf for a new- afiprb^^^h^ traji^ing of actors. 

. g^ve serious qpjisideraMon to tht evidence submitted by the 

. . • . Ajts Council of Grcat'Britain tpthe effect that certain theatres should 
.; : be designated as training theatres and should play a regular part in 

training by taking students for planned jvorking attachments, but we 
felt that it was sounder in principle to seek ways of involving the 
profession more fully in the training taking place in the drama schools 
rather than to attempt to reorganise drama training around a series of 
. designated theatres. (Paragraphs 143 f 4) 

3, We are satisfied from our Enquiry that substantial unemployment 
-exists, though it is probably not as great as some figures have led 

; \)eopIe to suppose. Further than that we cannot at present go, except 
to say that we formed the view, on the basis of the evidence put 
befere us, that actors trained at the leading drama schools get 
more and better jobs on average than untrained actors or thosg^tumed 
out by the less well-kndwn training establishments. In othef ^ords, 
in an occupation where unemployment is endemic, we do not believe 
that it is primarily concentrated among those who have passed 
through the leading drama schools. (Paragraphs 10-22, 27) 

4. We would have liked to have been able^p carry out a comprehen- 
: sive survey of employment among actors, but regrettably a survey of 

the kind needed was beyond the capabihty of our Enquiry. We believe 
that such a purvey would contribute greatly to a better understand- 
ing of the problems and hardship faced by actors unable to find work 
within the profession. We therefore recommend that the JDepart- 
ment; of Employment and the Office of Population Ceii$<^es and 
Surveys should regularly enquire into unemployment itf^e acting 
and other artistic professions, which gives rise to serioJk problems 
both to those engaged in them and to those'who benefit Srom their 
work. , (Pard^raph 21) 
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5. We consider that present support for drama training from puhlic 
J^unds is both uneconomic and inadequate. Unless steps are taken to 
Temedy this situation, some of the best drama schools will be threat- 
ened with closure without any compensating gain ffom rationalisa- 
tion. We therefore recommend that drama schools should -be required 
to obtain formal recognition (as distinct from the voluntary, non- 
statutory recognition as an efficient establishment of further educa- 
tion given. by the Department of Education and Science) as a pre- 
requisite for support from public funds. Such support from public 
funds should then be confined, both in terms of grants and subsidies 
to the school and in terms of student grants, to those drama schools 
so recognised. {Paragraphs 54 - 60, 102/3, 145 - 155, 168/9) 

6. We believe that the most li^kely way in which drama schools will 
obtain the additional finan^Biil support they need is by establishing 
links with local authorities i^s^herever possible. We also believe^hat it 
is logical that drama training should take its place within the higher 
education system in this way. (Pa^graphs 140 - 142) 

7. In order to achieve these objectives and to ensure a|Continuing 
link with the professional theatre, we recommend that a National 
Council for Drama Training (NCDT) should be established, on which 
actors, authors, directors, stage managers, employers and those 
engaged in training would^ all be represented. The NCDT would 
grant formal recognition to those drania schools which in its^view 
met certain agreed criteria. It would have regard to the optimum siie 
of the recognised sector, bearing in mind that increasingly the total 
demand for new actors would be met from the recognised schools, as 
the non-recognised schools begin to diminish in number /and impor- 
tance following the concentration of public support in the recognised 
^^^^P*"* (Paragraphs 159-163) 

8. The NCDT would discuss with Local Education Authorities 
and the Department of Education and Science (DES) how financiar 
support can best be organised for the drama schools which it 
recognises. We suggest that there should be aMeast six recognised 
drama schools in the regions, which should receive local financial 
support where it does not already exist. The core of the problem is 
Lf^ndon where the. main concentration of drama schools lies, 
major London drama schools seem permanently guaranteed 
'-.hope th^t a further four will be recognised and supported in 
:y of different ways, which might include direct subsidy from 
government via a special grant to the Arts Council. 
^ ' (Paragraphs 165 - 167) 

. ^, , 
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9. The NCDT would also provide a forum for the theatrical pro^ 
fession, within which the type of training taking place in drama 
schools could kept under continuous review. In particular, it 
would be the responsibility of the NCDT to initiate schemes whereby 
there could be a greater involvement- of those working in the pro- 
fession in the whole training process, right through from the initial 
auditioning for places to the final public productions. 



10. We note that certain drama sphoofs are making approaches at 
the present time to the Council for National Academic Awards 
(CNAA) regarding the validation of vocational drama courses as 
degree or diploma courses. We consider that it is important that 
this validation should be carried out by a Board which is quite 
separate from the CNAA's Creative and Performing Arts Panel. 
This is important in order that a clear distinction can be maintained 
within the structure of the C^A between the spfecialised vocational 
courses provided by the'^ama schools and the non-vocational 
courses of the university and polytechnic drama departments. The 
Theatre Board, as it might bewailed, should be composed essentially 

' of people from the theatrical profession. {Paragraphs 170 - 175) 

11. We do not'believe that any drama school should seek CNAA 
validation for its courses unless it is firmb' convinced that this is the 
right approach for a school with it's Swn particular philosophy^ 
Provided that a school is recognised by the NCDT and able td'attra<jt 
financjial support either from.a local authority or from the DEg via 
the Arts Council, it can remain perfectly viable without esSering 



12. Wq recommend that the DES should issue guidance to local 
authorities to the effect that students obtaining places at NCDT 
recognised drama schools should be given grants as a matter of 



13. We believe that it is likely that there will be a trend towards 
pojt-graduate entry into drama schools. The NCDT should take 
this trend into account in formulating its policies for the future of 
drama training. We recommend that grants should be automatically 
available, as a matter of policy, for graduates who are accepted by 
recognised drama schools offering post-graduate, courses of up to two 
years. {Paragraphs 127 - 131) 



{Paragraphs 95 - 97, 163) 



CNAA degrees or diplomas. 




policy. 



{Paragraphs 61 -65, 176) 
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SUMMARY 

i4» We do not see any case for standardising existing bourses at 
drama schools, but we believe that there should be more opportuni^ 
^les for dtama students to work in the television, radio or film studio 
situation during their training. We believe that major employers 
such as television have a responsibility to contribuie to the training 
process. We, therefore, hope that the NCDT will encourage closer 
Imks bdmBcn the recognised drama schools and the BBC and Inde- 
pendenjpfelevision Companies, both in London and in the Regions. 
5,1 • (Paragraph I oo) 

15. We recommend that Equity should grant automatic membership 
of the Union to all students from recognised schools, who successfully 
complete their courses, as soon as they are offered a job either in 
repertory theatre, children's theatre, or theatre-in^education. The 
number of actors entering the profession under the quota system 
should then be greatly reduced, since under these new arrangements 
the quota would only apply to the minority of actors entering the 
profession from sources other than the recognised scho6ls. ^ 

(Paragraphs 153-155) 

16. Although the vast majority of entrants into the profession wilt ^-^a 
have completed a course at a recognised drama school, we believe ' 

that jt IS htghly desirable that it should still be possible to enter Ihe 
profession without formal training. This should apply equally to 
would-be actorsj stage managers and directors, and we recommend 
that the NCDT should discuss ways in which appropriate schemes 
can be sponsored. (Paragraphia^ 

17' We were concerned at some of the representations made to us 
aboutr stage schools and we recommend that the NCDT should carry 
out an early investigation into their role within the drama training 
^y^^^"^' (Paragraphs 44-47) 

18. Although a serious situation clearly exists in the field of tech- 
nical training, we considered that the problems involved were so 
different from those appertaining. to the trainmg of actors that we 
could not do justice to the complex problems involved with the resour- 
ces at our disposal. We th^^efbre recommend th^at a separate enquiry 
be set up covering thejvHole drea of technical training, as a matter of 
urgency. (Paragraphs 1^6 - 1 58) 

^g.rifi vipf^ ih^ importalU role allocated to the National Council 
'"^^tSa^Tt^r^^ we decided to recommend that 

g^^Worlcing CanferSncebe held, shortly after the publication 
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of this Report, at which the details involved in establishing such a 
Council would be discussed between Equity, inanagement and those 
engaged in training. The Foundation have kindly offered to sponsor 
such a' Conference, {Paragraph 163) 
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A. List of those who submitted written evidence. 

B. List of those who gave oral evidence. 



C. CDS Graduate employment statistics - the CDS survey . of 
Graduates of 1972/73. 



2. Other Drama Schools. 

3. Stage Schools. 

4. University Drama Departments (undergraduate and postj 
graduate). 

5. Colleges of Further Education. 

6. Courses in Theatre Design. i 

E. Public Subsidy of the Theatre. 

F. Public Money spent on Drama Schools. 



D. List-of Drama Training Institutrafes. 




I. 



Conference of Drama Schools. 
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Appendix A 



List of Organisaiions and Individuals who submitted 
written evidence to the Enquiry 

Miss Dorothea Alexander 
Arts Council of Great Britain 
Arts Educational Schools 
Association of Drama Schools 

Barbara Speaki^'Stage School . 

Miss G. Birkie ^ ^ 

Birniingham School of SpeechTraining and Dramatic Art ^ 

Birmingham University Drama Department 

Pristol Old Vic Theatre School 

Bristol University Drama Department 

British Actors' Equity Association 

Central School of Speech and Drama 

Council of Regional Theatre 

Mr John Cunningham 

Dartington College of Arts j 

Mr Donald Douglas 

Drama Centre (London) Ltd 

Drama Studio 

East 15 Acting School 

Exeter University Drama Department 

Miss Paula Fulton 

Glasgow University Drama Department 
Guildford School of Acting and Drama Dance Education 
Guildhall S^ool of Music and Drama 
Mr Ernest Hall 
Mr Jonathan^Hammond 



Hull University Drama Department 
Miss Naseem Khan 

London Academy of Music and Dramatic Art 

Manchester Polytechnic School of Theatre 

Miss Mary Moore 

Mountview Arts Centre 

National Council of Theatre for Young People 
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National Film School 
Mr DaviH Pas^tt 
Phildene Stage School 

Rose Bruford toWege of Speech /nd Drama 
Royal Academy of Dramatic Art 
Royal Scottish Academy of Nfusic and Drama 
Mr Nicholas Smith 

Miss Virginia Snyders ' 
Miss Hazel Vincent Wallace OBB 
Webber Douglas Academy of Dramatic Art 
The Welsh College of Music and Drama 
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i. list of those who gave oral evidence before the 
Committee 

Arts Council of Great Britain 
Dr A. H. Marshall 
Mr Owen Reed 

Miss Caroline Smith ^' 
Mr Dou^as Comcllison 
Mir N. V. Linkl^ter 

Mr A. Field ^ 
Miss J. Thompson-Smith 
^ Miss* J. Bullwinkle ' . * 

Association of Drama Schools 
Mr John Carnegie 

Mr Hugh Hayes ? , 

Mr Peter Layton 
Miss Diane Rogers 
Mr Jeremy Sinden 

British Actors^ Equity Association 
Mr Peter Plouviez 
Mr Vincent Burke 
Mrs Bay Haseler 

Conference of Drama Schools 
Mr Edward Argent 

Mr Michael Barry obe ^ ^ 

Mr Jean-Norman Beiiedetti 
Mr John Blatchley 

Mr M. O. Cormack . ' ^ 

Mr Hifgh Cruttwell 
. Mr Christopher Fettes 
Mr George Hall 
Mr Raphael Jago 

Council of Regional Theatre . 
Mr Peter Cheeseman 8 2 

Mr Philip Hcdley 
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Schools 
School C ' 
School D' 
School P • 
School F, 
School G 
Schoo).H 
Sdiooll 
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School K 

■ 

School I ■ 
School M 
SchooLN' 
Ida! r 
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10 



(Percent^gc of Graduates who^ot work in the theatre: ..^ 



■ i 



Department of Educattim artfi Sifeaceg^^ 
. V d: E.. Lloyd Jdiifes * «i 

4V., J Mr A. E. D. C!?^axnier 
. 1 "Mr B. Pamaby 



if 



s 



Theairiikl Mcmagement Associc^ 
Mr C. R. Lacy Thompson- 
Mr Gordon Stratford 




.21 .List of otKers who were con 
course of the Enquiry 



Ited 



Peter Barkworth 
\Mr loh^ Jfewen 
^^Mf. RoBeft Brusteiri 

s '-Mis&jtjizabeth Butctier 

!>-Co>giead 
1. Dunn ***^ 




iisot Kenneth L. Graham 
' Mr Vin Harrojp . * 

L. Mr John Holden' 



. Mr I^ouis Mahoney 
; i>lf SeaA O'Riordan 

.1^ .RrPenciuIescu 
^/it^ poiiglas Schwalbe 



4/ 



.Mr Keh Smalley 





ally , in the 



-^^■M^^STner d/'ah^a teacher 
A^^^Ut^f[frh%er drama teacher 
Dea^Kf^EYale University Drama 

School . tf^ 
National Institute of Dramatic Art, 

University of New^outh Wales 
''AfpUjit viewji rts^entre 
Independent Television^ Companies 

Association ^ 
University of Minnesota 
formerly Administrative Director of 

CORT ^ 
Deputy Director, Manchester Poly- 
technic 
Actor ' / ' 
Television Director 
Romafiian Theatre Studio 
Director of the Loeb Drama Centre, 

Harvard ^University 
Association of British Theatre Tech- 
nicians' 
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Conference of Drama Schdofs . ' 
The Arts Educaticmal Trust Schools 

The Birmingham sW)oI of Spciech Training and Dramatic Art 
The BriitQl Old Vic T^e^tr^fSchOoI 

The Central School of SpeiecMnd Drama ^ 
The Drama Centre (Loridc^njiXtd j 
East 15 Acting School ' # ' 

Guildford School of Acting,and Drama Dance Education 

Guildhall School of Musw^and Drama 

London Academy dflMu^c and Dramatic Art 

Mknchester Polytechnic^hool of Theatre • 

The Rose Bruford CoIkfge of Speeoh and Drama 

The Royal Acadeniy or Dramatic Art ' 

Royal Scottish Acadeffiy of Mu^ic and Drama . ... 

TBe Webber Douglas Academy (?f DramatidftJ^ 

The Welsh College of j^usic and Drama (since May 1975) 
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Other Drama Schools 



In additidh to Mountview Theatre School and Art of Movement 
Studio which are recognised by the DES as ' efficient the following 
draijjp schools are referred to as • principal drama schools ' in DES or 
Central Youth Employment Executive literature: 

Edinburgh CoUege of Speech and Drama Ltd 
British Drama League * > 

Croydon College of Art 
Northern College of Speech and Drama 
Dartington College of Arts « 
New Q|||ge of^^eech and Drama v: 
(this cofl^e i^^mcimihg part of Middlesex Polytechnic) 
Queen Margaret, CpIIege, Edinburgh / f ^ 

(formerly the BdUburgh School of Domestic Science, this doliege is 
supported by tfie Scottish Education Office and is a Central Institution - , 
equivalent to polytechnic). . f^C^^^- J 



The following advertise themselves as fuU-time draro^ghpols^^* 

MM 



J:' 



Contacts: 

City Literary Institute, London WC2 
The Drama Studio, London W5 ^ 
Florence Moore Theatre Studios, Brighton 
Phildene Stage School, London W4 
Toynbee School of Drama, London Er . ' ' - / 

Ig-addition there are advertisements Jpr about ^itr^ima^^^^ 
colleges and academies', presumaliSly? part-tinie^', wbiol^: giVe' nCt 
indication of the scale of tuition offered. There a^e:a^gpJa!^^^^ 
ments from about 65 individuals offering elocytion'le^^iisjicoicliing 
in drama apd specialised trainings ; ^ " ' 
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Sta^e SchotjJs 




Tht fol!Q>Vihg«|agrschools advertise in *^ C^nt6cts 

Premiere Stage School, Hitchin, Herts ' . . : - ' . fk'W'^'- 
Barbara Speake Stage School arid Agency London W^^^ 
Jdanrparnes Theatre Sc^l and Drarta Centre, High'^W^ 

Bucks '• ./ .X_ ; - J- "'V,:^-;': 

Cambridge Manor Sta|e School, Weybridge, Surrey ' ' ^ 

Itali^ Conti Stage School, London SWg V . 

Corona Stage SchooJ, London W4 
The Purley School, Purley, Surrey 
EJIiot-CIarke School, Liverpool i 
Doreen English Stage School, London SW6 
Donald Evdns Schools, London Wa ' 
Vivienne Guignard Direction, London Wa 
Bremiere Managemen^Agency and Sta|e School-, London Wi 
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University Dram^ Departments ^ » 

a) First Degrees 

The following universities provide single or joint first degree courses* 
in drama: ' 

Birmingham (Drama and Theatre Arts, aipne or with another 
subject) 

Bristol (alone or with another subject) 

Exeter (with English or French) 

Glasgow (with another^subject) 

Hull (alone or with another subject) ^ 

MMchesteijl^Ione or Vfith English, French or German) 

WajK, University College, Bangor (with English or Welsh) 

■ ■ ■ • \' ■ : ^ . m 

Less specialised study of Drama may also be included in first degree 
courses at most of these universities and at Newca^JJe-upon-Tyne 
(BSc in Speech or BEd), Aberdeen (BEd) and Lancaster. 

h) Diplomas or^ Certificates 

^ .-v 

GENERAL * 

Glasgow (Certificate in Dramatic Studies, 3 years for full-time 
students of Royal Scottish Academy of Music and Dr^a) 

London (Extension diploma in Dramatic Art, 2 years at training 
schools or institutions approved by the University) 

FOR TEACHERS - 

London (Certificate of Proficiency in Diction and Drama open to 
teachersjll^ others specially approved after third year supplem^- 
tarycoiffse for extension diploma) 

Newcastle-Upou-Tyne (i (year associateship in Drama in Education 
for Overseas iteathers and Diploma in Drama in Education" for 
candidates wftir teaching experience.; i year full-time plus i - 2 
years part-tim«) ' * " 

Ex^tar (Drama for^ Adolescents, i year, for qualified teachers .^itli 
rioifaally not less than ^ years.approved teaching experience) 
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London (Part of Diplopia in Fine Art) 

* \ . "' ' > , 

c) Postgraduate Courses ' ' 

Essex (i year MA in Drama - under ^pices of School of Compara- 
tive Studies) 

Warwick (i year MA in Drains flfid Dramatic Literature - pro- 
visional) i • * . . 
Leeds (i year MA in Drama and Theatre Arts) 
Bristol (1. year MA iiuHistory o.ffee French Theatre) 
Newcastle (2 year MPhil in Elizabethan Drama, i year MA jn 
Elizabethan and Shakespearian Drama, Diploma in Advanced 
Education Studies) \ /'Sf 
Manchester (Diplqma in Drama) 

Bristol (Certificate in Drama, Radio, Television and Film) 
"Glasgow (2 year Diploma in Dramatic Studies) ^ 
London^ (Higher Diploma in Fine Art - Stage design option) ^ 
Lancaster (i year MA in Theatre Studies) 

d) Research Facilities 

Available at most of the Universities rmmed above. - - % 
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^ * Colleges of Further Education 

*rhe following colleges of further education offer one or two year 
courses in drama which are integrated with general * 0* and 'A' level 
education. (It shouId»be remembered that this whole sector of furtfler 
^ ' education is in the process' of being cbmpletely re-organised). 

About 15 technical colleges offer ^ne or two year courses in speech^ 
and drama. These f ourses are integrated with General 'O' and 'A'* 
level education^and in some cases only one third of the first year is 
devoted to speCcK and drama. The following colleges offer drama 
courses: 

Blackpool: St. Anne's College of Further Education 
^Ciwlmsford : College of Further Education ^ 

North-East Essex Technical College 
Coventry: Technical College l ' 

Edinburgh: CoIIeg^of Commerce, . . 

• Telfdrd CJyilege. of further Educdti^^ 
/ ' Hemel Hempstead :;Dacorum College of turth 

r^j!^' ^ WestJHTam^Cblle^^ 
^ Loughton: College of Further Education Jlfc - . 
'-"'^^l.^ Nottinghamfii^parendpn College of FurthclWail^^^ 
Portsmdtith: Highbuiy^ 

Southend: College of Teohnoloj^ ^■.^^..M^ - 
" ^ Stratford-upon-Avqn: South Wai^ickshireLColfege of Far 
' r. ' ' / VEduc^on / . * . 

. liiun-ock: College of l^jth^r Education (Gray's) 
1^ Tunbridge Wells: West Kent College of FttrtKer JEducatioh 
''W- Weston-»uper-Mare: Technical CoIIdfee and SchoiSl of Art 
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Courses in Theatre Design 

The following establishments offer courses in theatre, desigh. In most 
cases candidates will have completed at least one year's Foundation 
or p'rc-Diploma Course. ^ ^ 

Birmingham Rolytechnic Diploma Course (3 years) ^ 

Bristol Old Vic Theatre Jjclfool. Technical/Production course for 
Directors and Designers (1-2 years) 

Central Schoordf Art anc^^Design <Lc«3don). Course in Theatre 
Design leading to Diplgma in Art and Design (3 years) 

Croydbn College of Art; Tea^ical ,<Sk)urse;':^m Stage Manage- 

ment and Design (2 years) ■ . * ^- ' 

Sadlers Wells Theatre. Post Graduate Course (i year) 

Wimbledon School of Art. .Course leading to Diploma in Art and 
Design (3 years) . ^ 

Trent Polytechnic (Nottingham) Diploma Course (3 yi^rs) 
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Public Subsidy of the Theatre 

.The following amounts of public money were spent on the thei|tre 
/mtlte year 1972/73 by the Arts Council of Great Britain and the lobal 

/ authorities of England. (No figures are availfible for money spent by 

if Scottj^h and Welsh authorities.) 



I. Arts Council of Great Britain: 
' England 
Scotland 
^Wales 



2. ^jlS^ Local Authorities* 

t)lHrofessionaI Theatres and Drama 

2) Amateur Drama 

.3) Fees to Young People'? Theatre 
and Theatre-in-Education Gifcups 

4) Professional Performances for Schools 

5) Nei expenditure on lopat. authority- * 

owned t^atres ' \ 

• ■ ■ ■• 

6) Net expen4iture on dirctetdi^ima . 

promotions 



to £2,268,023 

\ 33^0^18 
137,071- 

£2,736,142 



- 61^ 3 06 



152,278 
' 179,608 

j|ooo,707 
5,291 




£2,391,732 
Total: £5,127,874 



I on a survey covering 90% of iocaj authpritics. ' , 




Public money spent on Drama §^hool§ 

Exact figures for the amount of LEA money spenfbn grants to drama 
school students are impossible to calculate. The following is an 
approximation of the amount of public subsidy that tvent into the 
dram^ schools in 1972/73; , „ 

LEA Student Grants . , * £400,000 ^ 

Ad Hoc Arts Council Emergency Grants * 

to schools in danger of closure 13,000 
Direct grants to LEA andkScottish 

Education Department financed.schools 640,000 

. Toid^ £1,053,000 (approx) ' 
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Glossary of Abbreviations 



The following orgaiysatioijfl^re frequently reFerred to in the report 
By lhetebbre'via'tio|is shown below: 

Assotjiation of British Theatre Technicians 
Conference of Drama Schools 
Council for National Academic Awards 
Council of Regiorial Theatre 
Department of Educatio^and Science 
British Actors' Equity Association 
||fier London Education Authority 
Local Education Authority ' , 



CDS 

CNAA 

CORT 

DES 

Equity 

ILEA^ 

LEA 
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Publications 



Pulilications by the United Kingdom and British Commonwealth 
Branch, Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation, Lisbon, 
Over the years the Foundation has published a number of contributions 
VI each of the fields with which it is concerned as well as its Chairm&n's 
triannual report and the annual preview and review of the United Kingdom 
branch. Publications listed below are available still from the Foundation 
at 98 Portland Place, London win 4et except Community Work and 
SociaiChange published by Longmans Green & Co. Ltd. and Current 
IssuMa Community Work published by Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd, 
and bolnj^btainable from most bookshops. 

^elpfor the Arts {1959) j^p 

^'.'^fwwous Bridges Report upon which the Branch's arts programme, has 
been based. Many of its premises and guidelines remain valid so that it is 
. .essential reading for anyone studying the development of arts patronage 
ih^Qritaiii, as well as an interesting historical document. 

* gom^unity Work and Social Change (1968) £1.05 
.. In fgeg the UK, and British Commonwealth Branch of the Foundation 
; instituted ao enquiry into the nature and extent of conununity work with 
a view to making proposals for training. This is the report of the study 
group which carried through J^inquiry under the chfeianship of Dame 
Eileen Younghusbdnd dbe. Tht moment for the inquiry was right, its 
finding! iclcvaat to other inq^uiries of Ihe time such as the Seebohm 
Committee and the Royal Gpmtaissions on Local Govemmentin England 
.^d Scotland. To a large extent community work training in the U.K. 
^ today reflects this initiative so that the report remains an essential docu- 
ment in its field. . - / 

Chairman'^eport V {1973) , No Chofgf 

Every tli*epjj^th© Chainnan of the Calouste Gulbenkian Ftnial^^ 
in Lisbon, ^Hjp de Azcredo Perdigio, reports on. the work ofxh^t^v^!^ 
dation tii]!|||Rout the world during the preceding period. The'f^iid^ - 
an interestihg accotmt of the achievements of a body which has' bec^^ 
. one of today's great international charitable foundations in only a de^^ 
and a half; The current fifth report deals with the period January i, 19^ 
to December 31, 1971, , * 
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GOINCI ON Till: STAGI: ^ , 

Calouste Gulhenkiari: Collector {igyi) £j 

Caloustc OulbcnkJan wa^ a cMIcctor on the grand scale. The great 
museum in Lisbon which houses severaf thousand works of art which he 
assembled ovw abojut 40 years - by far the larger part being of cxceplionul 
quality -1 is testimony of a man who must have possessed considitable 
knowledge of art history as well as i^rception, perseverance and tact. This 
is the story of how he set about (lis work at the turn of the century, 
ranging the world, including Soviet Russia, for the particular pieces he 
sought; how later he loaned impoVtant part* of the collection to major 
museums on both sides of thd'%tlantic while retaining much to adorn his 
house in Paris; and'how finally the whole was assembled. in Lisbon, . As 
told by Dr Jose de Azeredo Perdigjio, Chairman of the poun^ptioR. it 
presents a vivid portrait of the man in his times and docs so, more'pver, in 
a way the mari himself would appreciate. The book itself is a collector's 
' iterii, richly ill^i^ated and lavishly presented toadbrn a library or embellish 
a room. * • V ♦h . 



Training in the^onservation of Paintings and Drawings 

For some years experts and lovers of art in general have been troubled how 
best to conserve Britain's imSit heritage of paintings and drawings and» in 
particular, how to' train the body of expats needed for such work. Early in 
19^9 the Standing Commission pn Museums an^ Galleries and the Calouste 
^Ci u 1 ben ki an Foundation consulted together and agreed to investigate the 
problem through j^^gpnunittee of inquiry wl^ich tHe Foundation offered tO' 
set up and financC This report of the c^nmittee's work under the chai;;- 
manship of Sir Coliji Anderson was publisri'ed in January 1072 and contains 
by far the most wide-ranging information ye|jMthered cm this aspect of 
conservation. It also maJces recommet\datioriS,1now being discussed, which 
would go far to soIvAtie problems of training and development which arc. 
the* key to preserving the past for the future. 



Current Issues in Community Work(ig73) * £^-45 

Aimed at all those with a concern for the vitality of community life, and 
for community wbrk as an important means to this.end,.4he book contains 
the essence of Tnany vital issues studied by the Foundation's Community 
Work Group during its three year span of life under the chairmanship of 
Lord poyle'of Handsworth. It discusses community action, problems 
faced^by community workers, including relations with their employers; 
training Yor copimunity work; its values, patterns and methods; and its 
evaluation. Affinal chapter looks ways of meeting present needs for^ 

resources and for a continuing dialogue. 
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